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GRANT. 
HY A. SPALOING, 


\ THEN did the gaze of millions turn to thee, 

Standing on thy proud eminence apart 7? 
When did they lean on thee most trustingly ? 

When wast theu dearest to the nation’s beart ? 


Amid the thunders of the batthe-roar, 
With saber-flash and shriek of bursting shell, 

When thou didst move, undaunted, through the Strife, 
Un-hrinking, though tre death-shots ‘round thee feii ? 


Was it when ail the vietory was won, 
And at thy feet the trophies were laid down ? 
When thou didst hoid the olive-branch of peace, 
Aud change the helmet for the victors crown ? 


Or was it when, from peaceful fireside Jove, 
Thy country called thee to the chair of State? 
When carping crities watched cach untried step? 
When tlatterers tawned, and traitors frowned im hate 


Wie it the din of party strife, 
When friends turned) foes, and cnemics reviled 
When calmly thou didet bear the unjust boael, 
Nor word nor act thy shining fame defiled 7 


Not then, but in an hour of cheeriess gloom, 

When loved ones watehed thy rival's parting breath — 
The angel hovering with the darkened wing, 

To tell the presence of the conqueror, Death. 


When, turning from the toils and cares ef State, 
Thou, also, with the laud of mourners came, 

Bringing thy tribute te that honest heart 
Then was new lustee added to thy name! 


Not with triumphant glance toward that etill face. 
Where sorrows in battalions flercely rushed; 

But nobly, sadly, with forgivine heart, 
And pity for the one so strangely crushed, 


Mid wail of organ and cacutcheoned shield, 
Mid flower-wreathed tabiets, wet with many a tear, 
More touching far was thy calm, carnest glance, 
Reverent and sad, beside thy rival's bier, 


Peace to the sleeper, in his silent tomb! 

As stainioss snows their mantic o'er hin caet, 
So let bis errors all be hid from sight— 

Only his virtues and hie grief shall last. 


But for thee, Grant, each day our prayers arise, 
That Isracl’s God may thy protection be, 

Lead thee secure bencath tempestuous skies, 
And bless the nation thus in blessing thee! 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
RY MRS. A. BARR, 


NAR back amid the mists of the early dawn of 
. Anglo-Saxon history—before Alfred had given 
us the “trial by jury” or laid the foundations of the 
“common law’’—the story of our English Bible com- 
mences. For even then the Church had Bede's trans- 


lation of the New Testament and the Psalms, and suc- | 


cecding saints and scholars consecrated their best ef- 
forts, rendering portions of the Holy Scriptures into 
the popular idiom 

The Norman Conquest, and the change of language 
growing out of it, graduaily, however, destroyed the 
claim of these Saxon translations to the vernacular: 
while Papal domination tended still further to seal up 
the oracles of God. Yet as carly as the thirteenth cen- 
tury there were renewed efforts for a Bible in the cur- 
rent English. In the Bodleian Library is preserved 
not only the Ormin version of the Gospels, but also a 
copy of the whole Scriptures by some unknown hand: 
and in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, a transla- 
tion of Genesis, Exodus and the Psalms; all of which 
were certainly produced before A.D. 1500. It is 
rather remarkable that these early efforts are all 
metrical. 

Richard Rolle, of Hampole, made the first prose 
translation about 1320. It consisted only of the Psalms. 
This manuscript, together with one containing Mat- 
thew, Mark and the Pauline Fpistles, are preserved in 
Bruet College, Cambridge; and the British Museum 
has one of all the Gospels—in the Northern patois— 
equally old. 

Wickliffe, “the morning star of the Reforma 
first produced an entire prose cepy of the Bible—in 


_ Way,” 


— 
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and completed A.D. 138). The corrupt and ambitious 
Church of that day was moved with a strane fear and 


current English. It was made from the Latin Vulgate, | 


hatred, and the most strenuous efforts were made to | 
induce the TLouse of Lords to pass a Bill forits total sup-- 


pression, It was bravely defended by the Duke of 
Lancaster, Who insisted] on the right of Englishmen to 
possess “the law of Giod, which is the law of their 
faith, im their own language.” 
book hal to be written out, very few copies could be 
completed; vet these shook the religious world of Fng- 
lumd to its very foundation, and thirty yours after- 
wards, when “a great persecution arose alout this 


the truths learnt from Wickliffe’s Bille. 


Then came the printing press, and the apostle of its 
noblest work—Williarn Tyudale: in faith, in courage, 
in perseverance im good works, the greatest of all En- 
glishmen. Before he had taken orders, Oxford expelled 


Unfortunately, as the 


very many cheerfully suffered martyrdom for | 
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time he was receiving the crown of martyrdom at Vil- 
voordew. 

“ Lord, open the king of England’s cyes,” was his last 
prayer, a prayer which in less than two years wae 
umply answered—for within that time Heury VIII. 
had not only sanctioned the circulation of the Bible, 
but bad seut Coverdale to Paris to superintend the 
printing of the edition known as “ Cranmer’s Great 
Bible.” 

The conduct of the Bishops themselves had helped 
this consummation. Henry had long been pressing them 
to give his people a translation of the Bible, since they 
would not sanction Tyndale’s; and they had promised 
and procrastinated until Henry's peculiar disposition 


asserted itself, and he declared that “in spite of Pope, 


him for bis sympathy with Lather and the Reforma- | 


tion, aud though cxeused and gave him his 
Degree, he soon got inte trouble again. For his heart 
wusso full of the promise that he foresaw forthe Church 
nud the world, that he must needs plead with all the 
rreat ecclesiastics who frequented his patron's house, 
tohelp on the goml work. Most of all le insisted on 


the necessity of an Fugiish Bible, and being once hit- | 


terly scorned and insulted for a proposition so inimical 
to the power of the priesthood, and declared with pas- 
sionate solemnity that “the day was coming when 
every plow-boy should rewl the Bible in his own 
language,” miding, with an impulse which was a pro- 
phecy, “and will do it’ 

This bold promise brought on him beth impeachment 


_ and disgrace, and in the midst ef poverty and persecu- 


eco 


tion, unaided by man, uncheered by one word of sym- | 


pathy, he began to redeem it. In six months the New 
Testament was ready for the press, but mo one in Pn- 
gland durst printit. It was in Antwerp that the first 
printed edition of the English Testament saw the light. 


It consisted of 1500 copies, all of whiel were sent back | 
_ through fear or prudence, aud it bears it at the present 


to London and privately distributed. 

The indignation of the clergy was cxireme. 
copy that could be found was destroyed, but such as 
escaped were like leaven hid in a measure of meal. 
efforts to suppress it were in vain, the Book lived in- 
visibly. No one seld it; it was forbidden in every 
church in Fngland, yet it had the freedom of thousands 
of homes, it was buried in the hearts of the thought- 
fuland devout, and in that wonderful depth was fast 
growing to a power which was to claim the kingdom 
for ita own. 

Alarmed by the rapid spread of “ heresy,” Tumstall, 
Bishop of London, went himself to Antwerp to buy up 
every copy of Tyndale’s work, but he only succeeded 
in procuring « spurious edition, which the publisher 
had issued without authority for bis own profit. 
these he paid a great sum of money, which was imime- 
diately used by Tyndale in bringing out a larger and 
better edition than had yet appeared. The Testa- 
ments which Tunstall bought he, took to London, and 
burnt in Cheapside by the hands of the common hang- 
mean. 

In the meantime Tyndale had completed his translia- 
tion of the Books of Moses. Unfortunately the copies 
were lost by shipwreck as soon as finished; and with 
them also all his little store of money. For a short 


Every | 


All 


-— 


For | 


cardinal, prelate or priest, his English subjeets should 
have an English Bible, and from his band too.” 

Coverdale was sent to Paris because both tlie work- 
men amd the paper were better and cheaper there 
than in England. But although Henry had procured 
for his work the protection of Francis IL., the Inquisi- 
tion seized the whole edition of 2,500 copies, most of 
Which they burnt. A few copies sold by a greedy 
priest for waste paper, Were recovered and sent to En- 
giand, and from these the tirst copy of the entire Serip- 
tures was printed in England, A.D. 159. It was Tyn- 
dale’s version, completed: by Coverdale, whose render- 
ing of the text was exceedingly terse and vigorous. 
Henry was well pleased with it, and ordered a copy to 
be placed in the choir of every church in England, “ for 
all that would to look and read therein.” 

lienry was no saint, but he was a dauntiese king. and 
his despotic and indomitable will effected what neither 
the enthusiasm of Cromwell, nor the diplomacy of the 
Siuarts could do—a radical aud permanent change in 
religious thought, aud a complete revolution in Church 
government. 

Matthews’ Bible’ immediately followed Cranmer’s. 
Tt was arevision of Tyndale’s and Coverdale’s version, 
by John Rogers, the intimate friend of the former. 
The nom de plume of Thomas Matthews, was assumed 


day. 

“Taverner’s Bible’ is a revision of “ Matthews’ 
Bible,” published two years later. 

“ The Geneva Bible” is generally supposed to have 
been the work of exiles who had fled to Geneva during 
Mary's persecution. But the Rev. William Whitting- 
ham translated the whole of the New Testament, and 
had but two assistants in the Old. It was Tyndale’s ver- 
sion diligently compared with the Hebrew and Greek 
texta, and was the first English Bible in which the 
verses are designated by numeral figures. It was pub- 
lished at Geneva in A.D. 1557. 

“The Bishops’ Bible” was a revision of Tyndale = 
and Coverdale’s translations, by cight Bishops and six 
eminent divines. The reprint of 1572 is often called 


Matthew Parker's Bible,’ because Archbishop Parker 


time he gave way to hopeless depression, but the meet 


ing of a kindred spirit in Miles Coverdale restored all 
his energy and trust in Godard himself. The Old Tes- 
tement was cheerfully recommenced, and he got as 
far as Nehemiah, when he fell into the most diabolical 
trap that a cruel, crafty priesthood ever contrived. 

A wretch called Philips was hired by the Engiish 
Bishops to go to the Continent and secure Tyndale’s 
confidence. Always open to inquiries after truth, Tyn- 
dale was easily deceived. He admitted the man to his 
home and gave him his friendship. When all arrange- 
ments had been made, and the Fmperor’s sanction ob- 
tained, Tyndale was invited by Philips to dine with 
him. As soon as the unsuspecting victim crossed the 
traitor’s threshold he was seized by officers in waiting 
and carried to prison. After a confinement of six 
months, during which he converted the jailer and all 
his family, be was strangled and burnt at Vilvoordew, 
A.D. 1536. Yet he died in the midst of victory; four- 
teen editions of the New Testament had been pub- 
lished, and the first ever printed in England was 
passing through the press in London at the very 


reviewed the whole. 

“King James's Bible” is a misnomer. Though un- 
dertaken with the sanction of the King, he never gave 
it either pecuniary help or any special encouragement ; 
and its publication by Robert Parker was a private 
business speculation. It was Tyndale’s version com- 
pared with the original Scriptures. All learned men 
who have examined this Bible bear witness to the 
faithfulness with which it has seized the very soul of 
the originals. But the Saxon strength and grandeur, 
and the simple quaintness so precious to every beart is 
the work and the genius of one man alone—the great 
and good William Tyndale. 

King James's Bible (which is our Bible) really differs 
very little from Tyndale’s, and where changes occur 
they are not always improvements. One instance will 
illustrate this. In Psalm xix, second verse, instead of 
“Day unto day uttereth speech, night unto night 
showeth forth knowledge,’ Tyndale has it, ** One day 
telleth another, and one night certifieth another.” 

It is hard for us at the present day to estimate the 
enthusiasm and gratitude with which Tyndale’s Bible 
was received; it is still harder to calculate its magnifi- 
cent and undying results. His life was one of poverty, 
persecution and unrewarded toil; his death bitter and 
cruel to the last degree; yet blessed is he among men, 
and all generations shall call him blessed! 

How precious “ the Book” soon became the stormy 
days of Mary certify. It had been the hope of cen- 
turies, it had been wrested by force from an unwilling 
Church, sanctified by the love and labor of saints, 
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sealed ‘with the blood of martyrs. It became at once 
part and portion of the strongest and holiest affection 
of all Classes, and time must take the heart out of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, before it can take the Bible out of 
their hands. 


SARAH THE PRINCESS. 
KY MP3. HARRIET BEECHER &TOWE. 


NE woman in the Christian dispensation has 
( received a special crown of honor. 

Sarah, the wife of Abraham, mother of the Jewish 
nation, is to this day an object of traditional respect 
and homage in the Christian Church. 

Her name occurs in the marriage service as the ex- 
ample for the Christian wife, who is exhorted to meek- 
ness and obedience by St. Peter. “ Even as Sarah 
obeyed Abraham, calling him Lord, whose daughters 
ye are, so long as ye do well, and are not subject toa 
slavish fear.’ 

In turning to the simple narrative of the Old Testa- 
ment, we are led tofeel, that in setting Sarah before 
Wives as a model of conjugal behavior, no very 
alarming amount of subjection or submission is im- 
plied. 

The name Sarah means “ princess;”’ and from the 
Bible story we infer, that, crowned with the power of 
eminent beauty, and fully understanding the sove- 
reignity it gave her over man, Sarah was virtually 
empress and mistress of the man she called “ Lord.” 
Shp was ea woman who understood herself and him, and 
Was too wise to dispute the title When she possessed the 
reality of sway; and while she called Abraham Lord, 
it is quite apparent from certain little dramatic inci- 
dents that she expected him to use his autbority in the 
line of her wishes. 

In going back to these Old Testament stories, one 
feels a ceaseless admiration of the artless, innocent, 
naire simplicity of the primitive period of which they 
are the only memorial. The dew of earth's early morn- 
ing lies on it. sparkling and undried; and the menand 
women speak out their hearts with the simplicity of 
little children. 

In Abraham, we see the man whom God designed to 
be the father of a great sacerdotal nation; through 
whom, in the fullness of time, should come this most 
perfect revelation of himself to man, through Jesus 
Christ. 

In choosing the man to found sucha nation, the Di- 
vine Being passed by the stormy and forcible charac- 
ters that command the admiration of rude men in 
early ages, and chose one of gentler elements. 

Abraham was distinguished for a loving heart, aten- 
der, domestic nature; great reverence, patience and 
fidelity; a childlike simplicity of faith, and a dignified 
self-possession. Yet, was he not deficient in courage 
when the event called for it. When the warring tribes 
of the neighborhood had swept his kinsman, Lot, into 
captivity, Abraham came promptly to the rescue, and, 
_ with his three hundred trained servants, pursued, vau- 
guished, and resened. 

Thouch he loved not battle, he fought to some pur- 
pore when roused for a good cause. 

Over the heart of such aman a benutiful, queenly 
woman held a despotic sway. Traveling with her into 
the dominions of foreign princes, he is possessed by one 
harassing fear. The beauty of this woman—will it not 
draw the admiration of marauding powers? And shall 
IT not be murdered, or have hertornfromme? And so, 
twice, Abraham resorts to the stratagem of concealing 
their real relation, and speaking of her as his sister. 
The Rabbinic traditions elaborate this stery with much 
splendor of imagery. According to them, Abraham 
being obliged by famine to sojourn in Egypt, rested 
some days by the river Nile, and as he and Sarah 
walked by the banks of the river, and he beheld her 
wonderful beauty reflected in the water, he was over- 
whelmed with fear lest she should be taken from him, 
or he be slain for her sake, so he persuaded her to pass 
as his sister; for, as he says: “she was the daughter of 
my father, but not of my mother.” The legend goes 
on to say, that, as a further precaution, he had her 
placed in a chest to cross the frontier; and when the 
custom-house officers met them, he offered to pay for 
the box whatever they might ask, to pass it free, 

* Does it contain silks?” asked the officers, 

“7 will pay the tenth as of silk,” he answered. 

* Does it contain silver?” they inquired. 

*T will pay for it as silver,” said Abraham. 

*“ Nay, then, it must contain gold.”’. 

*“T will pay for it as gold.” 

**May be it contains most costly gems.” 

** 1 will pay for it as gems,” he persisted. 
In the struggle the box was broken open, and in i 
Was seated a beautiful woman whose countenance il- 
lumined all Egypt. The news reached the ears of 

Pharaoh, and he sent and took her. 

The falsehoods which Abraham tells are to be esti- 
mated not by the modern, but by the ancient standard. 
In the earlierdays of the world, when physical force 
ruled, when the carth was covered with warring tribes, 
skill in deception was counted as one of the forms of 


wisdom. “The crafty Ulysses” is spoken of with 
honor through the “Odyssey” for his skill in dissemb- 
Jing; and the Lacedemonian youth were punished not 
for stealing or lying, but for doing theee necessary ope~ 


rations ina bungling, unskillful manner, 
Ina day when it was rather a matter of course for 


| ever he could find her, and kill her husband if he made 


any objections, a weaker party enteriug the dominions 
of a powerful prince was under the laws of war. 

In our nineteenth century we have not yet grown to 
such maturity as not to consider false statements and 
stratagem as legitimate war policy in dealing with an 
enemy. Abraham's ruse is not, therefore, so very far 
behind even the practice of modern Christians. That 
he should have employed the same fruitless stratagem 
twice, seems to show that species of infatuation on the 
one subject of a beloved woman, which has been the 
“last infirmity’ of some otherwise strong and noble 
men, Wise everywhere else, but weak there. 

The Rabbinic legends represent Sarah as being an 
object of ardent admiration to Pharaoh, who presses 
his suit with such vehemence that she cried to God for 
deliverance, and she told the king that she was a 
married woman. ‘Then—according to this representa- 
tion—he sent her away with gifts, and even extended 
his complacency so far as to present her with his 
daughter Hagar as a handmaid—a legend savoring 
more of national pride than of probability. 

In the few incidents related of Sarah she does not 
impress us as anything more than the beautiful 
princess of a nomadic tribe, with about the virtues 
and failings that usually attend beauty and power. 

With all her advantages of person and station, Sarah 
still wanted what every woman of antiquity considered 
the crowning glory of womanhood, She was childless. 
By an expedient common in those carly days, she gives 
her slave as second wife to her husband, whose child 
shall be herown, The Rabbinic tradition says that up 
to this time Hagar had been tenderly beloved by 
Sarah. The prospect, however, of being mother to the 
heir of the family, seems to have turned the head of 
the handmaid, and broken the bonds of friendship be- 
tween therm. 

In the usual noire way, the Bible narrative repre- 
sets Sarah as scolding her patient husband for the 
results which come from following her own advice. 
Thus she complains, in view of Hagar's insolence: 

“My wrong be upon thee. I have given my maid 
unto thy bosom, and when she saw that she had con- 
ceived, T was despised in her eyes. The Lord judge 
between thee and me.” 

We sce here the eager, impulsive, hot-headed woman, 
accustomed to indulgence, impatient of trouble, and 
perfectly certain that she is in the right. and that the 
Lord himself must Phink so, Abraham, as a well-bred 
husband, answers, pacifically: ** Behold, thy maid is in 
thy hand, to do as pleaseth thee.””) And so it pleased 
Sarah to deal so hardly with her maid that she fled to 
the wilderness, where the All-Father watchecL over 
and restored her. 

Then comes the beautiful idyl of the threo angels, 
who come to announce the future birth of the long- 
desired son. We could wish all our readers, who may 
have fallen out of the way of reading the Old Testa- 
ment, to read again the eighteenth chapter of Genesis, 
and see the simple picture of those olden days. Notice 
the beautiful hospitality of reeeption. The Emir 
rushes himself to his herd to Choose the fatted calf, and 
commands the princess to make ready the meal, and 
knead the cakes. Then comes the repast. The an- 
nouncement of the promised blessing, at which Sarah 
laughs iu incredulous surprise—the grave rebuke of 
the angels, and Sarah’s white lie, with the angel's 
steady answer—are all so many characteristic points 
of the story. Sarah, in all these incidents, is, with a 
few touches, made as real flesh-and-blood a woman as 
any in the pages of Shakespeare—not a saint, but an 
average mortal, with all the foibles, weaknesses and 
variabilities that pertain to womanhood, and to wo- 
manhood in an early age of imperfectly developed 
morals. Finally, the domestic broil adjusts itself. The 
Divine Father, who watches alike over all his crea- 
tures, sends back the hot-headed slave from the wil- 
derness, exhorted to patience, aud comforted with a 
promise of a future for her son. 

We are to infer from this story that Sarah, like most 
warm-hearted and passionate women, was, in the 
main, a kindly, motherly creature, and that, when her 
maid returned and submitted, she was feconciled to 
her. At al! events, we find that the son of the bond- 
women Was born and nurtured under her roof, along 
with her own son Isaac. It is in keeping with our con- 
ception of Sarah, that she should at times have over- 
whelmed Hagar with kindness, and helped her through 
the trials of motherhood, and petted the little Ishmael 
till he grew too saucy to be borne, 

The Jewish mother nursed her child three years. 
The weaning was made a great féte, and Sarah's ex- 
ultation at this crisis displayed itself in festal prepara- 
tions, We hear hersaying: _ 

“God hath made me to laugh, so that all that hear will 
laugh with me. Who would have said unto Abraham 
that Sarah should have given children suck, for I have 
borne him a son in his old age?” 

In the height of this triumph, she saw the son of the 
Fgyptian woman mocking, and all the hot blood of 
womanhood and motherhood and princess flushed up, 
and she said to her husband: 

* Cast out this bond-woman and her son; for the son 
— bond-woman shall not be heir with my son, even 

ec,” 

We are told “the thing was very grievous in Abra- 
ham’s sight because of his son.” Buta higher power 
confirms the hasty, instinctive impulse of the mother. 
The God of nations saw in each of these infant boye the 


from each other, and Abraham is comforted with 
the thought that a fatherly watch will be kept over 
both. 

Last of all we come to the simple and touching an- 
nouncement of the death of this woman, so truly loved 
to the last. “And Sarah was a hundred and seven and 
twenty years old, the years of the life of Sarah. And 
Sarah died in Kirjath-arba; the same is Hebron im 
the land of Canaan; and Abraham came to mourn for 
Sarah, and to weep for her.” 

It isa significant token of the magnificent physical 
Viger with which that carly age was endowed, that 
now, for the first fime, the stroke of death hath failen 
on the family of Abraham, and he is forced to seek a 
burial place. 

Sarah—the beautiful princess, the crowned mother 
of a great nation, the beloved wife—is dead; and Abra- 
ham—constant lover in age as youth—lays her away 
with tears. Tohim she isever young; for love coufers 
On its object eternal youth, 


GLORIFYVING GOD IN AMUSEMENTS, 


BY WILLIAM If, COLEMAN, 


HEN Paul wrote those memorable words, 

“Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God,” I fear he had no idea of 
the amount of work he was laying out for posterity, in 
the way of hot disputes, as to what the expression really 
meant, and absurd applications of the rule to the daily 
doings of life. Especially has the question of amuses 
ments been voluminously debated in the light of the 
apostle’s sentence, and, of late years, so thoroughly 
handled that we were beginning to think that it was 
satisfactorily settled for the present generation. Mr. 
Beecher had had his say, and Dr. Cuyler and Dr. Crose 
by theirs, and Dr. Bushnell had almost convinced us 
that Christians ought to be so happy that they wouldn't 
need any amusement; when down comes good old Dr. 
Finney, with a doctrinal douche ou the subject, the like 
of which I have not encountered since I was a small 
boy, and studied the Shorter Catechisin with the longer 
explanatory notes of the Rey. Dr. Cutandried. We 
had almost made up our minds that every one must 
decide for himself, and not draw lines for other people, 
but feel perfectly free to engage in anything that made 
him feel better in body and mind. 

“No, nol” cried the good Doctor, “ you're wrong! 
Amusements must be engaged in to the glory of God, 
or they are sinful. And, moreover, to a sinner no 
amusement is innocent, because everything he does is 
wrong.” 

Heaven help ns, poor sinners, if this he so! Wa 
know well enough We sin every day, and scek our own 
things far more than the things of God; but we did sup- 
pose that a brisk canter on horseback after desk-tied 
hours, a social time with friends after a day of secluded 
study, a game of ball, perhaps, some music or merry 
reading when our minds were careworn—we did think, 
I say, that these things were good, and that God was 
pleased to have us enjoy thein whenever we felt their 
need, And now we are told that this is wrong—nay, 
that it is siuful—wuless we do them distinctly to the 
glory of Gow 

Tam not competent. to discuss theological distince 
tions; but, once in a while, theology and common 
seuse do manage to get clear out of sight of cach other, 
and it becomes a plain Christian duty to run after and 
fetch one of them back, Now, theoretically, it is per- 
fectly true that everyibing should be done to the 
glory of God; and, practically, it is just as true that it 
can't be done, and isn’t done even, among good Chrise 
tians. I mean, in this way, no one can go through @ 
single day, and carry the thought of serving God into 
every action he performs. The general principle may 
be there, but the actual motive in every case is special, 
not general. If he eats, it is because he is hungry and 
the food tastes good; not because he desires to nourish 
his body or to glorify God. Nevertheless, the body is 
nourished and God glorified, but unconsciously. If he 
transacts business, it is to gain a certain specified ana 
—it may be money, it may be something else; it cer- 
tainly has no direct reference to God. And so of 
the thousand greater aud lesser actions of every-day 
I wonder where some people ect their conception of 
God! They represent him as a great self-centered 
being, awfully jealous of his own rights and preroga- 
tives, and watching his creatures with a sharp eye that 
they do not cheat him of the least of his dues, And 
this Being they call Father! 1 thought when Jesus 
gave this name to Ilim, he meant that God felt and 
acted toward his creatures as earthly fathers do toward 
their children, only in a far higher degree, and so I look 
upon oue of these earthly fathers (poor, sinning creature 
he is, too), and see how he acts toward his child. I see 
him working all day to earn bread for the child, who, 
frolicking at home, all absorbed in his play, scarcely 
thinks of father at all. But at noon, or at night, when 
the father is expected home, I see the child leave its 
play and run to meet him, and spring into his arms, 
and, if permitted, he will snuggle down in his lap and 
tell him all the little happenings of the day. Does that 
father curiously inquire, “ Did you think of father all 
the time you were playing, and play just the plays he 
likes?” No; he is glad to see the child happy, and he 
knows the little one loves him. That is enough. 

A few hours ago, I saw a troop of schoolboys burst 


princy to help himself to bauidsome wouau Wher- | eced-Lorms of race With @ .ustory and destiny apart | out of @ schoolroom door and fall to playing all 
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manner of games, with hoop and shout. It was a pretty 
sight, till the thought occurred, These boys are not 
doing this to the glory of God, and therefore this jol- 
lity is sinful in his sight. A pall seemed to drop over 
the group, and I could only see a wretched littl com- 
pany of sinners, heaping up wrath against the day of 
wrath. Just thena kitten came dancing by, now chas- 
ing the flying leaves, now whirling after her vanishing 
tail, in a very ecstasy of fun. * Happy kitten,” Tsighed, 
* you have no soul, and you may frolic to your heart's 


content. Nobody asks if you are doing this to the 
glory of God, You are acting according to the nature 


he has given you, and that is enough.” Then Lmourn- 
fully remembered how I had eaten a pear after dinner, 
and sinned in so doing, because T did not need it as 
Tood, and only ate it because it was good, which our 
essayist tells us is very wrong. And my how tender con- 
Beience reproved me for the many, many times T had 
eaten cookies just before going to bed-—though let me 
confess that another inward monitor has sometimes 
told me the same thing. And as for amusements, dear 
me! This same conscience fairly overwhelmed me with 
its revelation of wrong motives in their indulgence. I 
had read a funny book because T wanted to laugh: I 
had played croquet to oblige a friend (T never could 
play that game for fun); Thad ridden my litth: boy 


pick-a-back, just to amuse him; T had gone to the: 


menagerie to sce the lions and monkeys; [ had— but 
never mind the rest of the list. [begun to wish T was 
a kitten. 

In sober earnest, do we not wrong God and the na- 
tures he has given us by this kind of reasoning’? I 
sometimes think that God's glory is not so mucn in 
himself and his matchless perfections, as in the won- 
derful work that he ix ever doing for his creatures— 
that mysterious pouring out of bis own life forthe life of 
the world and of the universe; and that we best glorify 
him as we imitate him in our humble way, in duty 
done aud service performed fo our fellow-men. If, 
from time to time, we pause to recreate the weary body 
and tired brain, Lam very sure he will not stand over 
us to see that his “glory” is continually Kept in mind, 
but will accord us the same liberty that we expect from 
our fellow-men. 

The reasoning of some worthy people on amusements, 
ns well as other topics, seems calculatedd to boild up a 
class of proud, censorious religionists who will hold 
that everything they do is right, becanse they are the 
saints, and whatever other people do is wrong, because 
they are the sinners. Not so judged the wise and holy 
Jesus. He rebuked no children at their play, but took 
them in his arms and blessed them; he cried out against 
no sinful festivities at the marriage of Cana, but added 
to the good cheer of the guests; he never spoke of “im- 
penitent sinners,” or remarked of any one that “his 
heart was all wrong, and therefore his actions must all 
be wrong.” Pre-eminently he sought to find the good 
aud not the evilin every man's heart; and finding, he 
rejoiced over it greatly. Not until we follow his ex- 
qnple, and cease to seek the soul of evil in things good, 
will the question of “Innocent Amusements” be satis- 
fuctorily settled. 


WOMEN IN EUROPE, 


N this progressive century, when thé question 
of woman's ability, her fitness for this or that oc- 
cupation, together with her physical and mental cali- 
bre, is discussed by so many clever people, oue natur- 
ally looks over the world, into different countries, to 
observe how women, here and there, busy themselves, 
and what effect certain occupations cxert on their 
brains and bodies. I refer, of course, to those of the 
middle classes, That portion of the sex “born to the 
purple,” or something akin to it, have, as a rule, little 
connection with the working world, and we leave them 
out, in the consideration of this ".omentous question. 
It is marvelous, the amount of labor performed by 
women all over this continent, especially in Holland 
and Germany; and it becomes a nice question for 
physiologist and philanthropist to settle, just where 
healthful occupation ends and marring hardship be- 
gins. Throughout Germany, in the fields and gar- 
dens women are always employed. In all the country 
towns (and often in the smaller cities) they sweep the 
streets; they alternate, with the dogs, in drawing the 
little carte which are used for the transportation of 
milk cans and bread about the streets. They drive 
the yoked cows (with their burdens of grain, or vege- 
tables) from place to place. In short, they perform the 
largest share of that labor which in our favored land 
is left to men. Asa general thing, the washing of the 
household linen is done in the country; else the work 
is partly done at home, and then the linen removed 
in large baskets to the fields to dry. When ironed and 
neatly folded, it is returned to its owner in the same 
manner. These baskets, or panniers, are placed upon 
long and narrow, but heavy carts, and drawn to and 
from the flelds by women. No age seems exempt from 
this work—from the girl in her teens to the crone in 
her dotage. There comes to our door, each week, one 
of these drays, accompanied by a creature so old, 
wrinkled and gray, that she is like a fossil, galvanized 
for her work. Her step is mechanical and stiff, as if 
the joints were useless; vet the gaunt, meager face 
wears a smnile so odd, and from the thin shrunken lips 
come sounds so gutteral and cracked, that ‘tis hard to 
hold the balance between mirth and compaasion. 
It is a rare thing in Germany to see water carried 
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over oreven into the houses. This would be a great 
disadvantage to a careless, dirty people; and to this na- 
tion, always serubbing and cleaning, ‘tis au imumense 
inconvenience. 

The work of the family among the “ burghers” is 
performed by their wives and daughters, The daugh- 
ters are almost, without exception, well educated; 
and their Ruglish and French would put to the blush 
many of our own daughters, whose lives, from ten to 
twenty years, arespentamong their books, These girls, 
as Lhave before said, do the house work, under the eye 
of the © house mother,’ who devotes herself to cooking 
and knitting. Of course, they must bring all the water 
which is required, cither in large pails or tubs, the latter 
placed upon the head, 

Now a word as to the effect of this labor upon the 
fuce, figure, and brain—1l will not say temper. The 
winen, generally, are very erect, and carry the should- 
ers with ease and grace. Their step is firm, though per- 
haps a trite heavy, from awkward shoes and constant 
burdens. I see daily, passing beneath my wimdlow, a 
young girl, apparently about eighteen years of age, 
whose free and graccful carriage is marked. She al- 
wavs Walks with the water-tub on her head. One hand 


is raised to Keep it steady; the other rests lightly upon | 


her hip. Theecelebrated picture of the 


“Chocolatiers” | 


hus net half the beauty and grace of this tableau | 


Vivant of the burgher’s daughter, in her daily jour- 
neys te and from the corner pump. 

Sueh coustant labor in the open air, if not carried to 
eXcess, gives to the complexion a wonderful freshies- 
and brilliauey. The shoulders may grow broad and 
the waist have a less delicate curve among these girls; 
but almost without exeeption will be found the bloom 
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The dashing young men took no more notice of her 
than if she had been a little gray Peep on the sands; 
not «© much, for they shot Peeps now and then, but a 
governess Was not worth bringing down. The fashion- 
able belles and beauties were not even aware of her 
existence, being too entirely absorbed in their yearly 
husband-hunt to think of any one but themselves 
aud their prey. The dowagers had more interest- 
ing topics to discuss, and found nothing in Christie's 
humble fortunes worthy of a thought. for they liked 
their gossip strong and highly flavored, like their 
ten. 

But a kind-hearted girl or two found her out, several 
lively old maids, as full of the romance of the past as 
ancient novels, a bashful boy, three or four invalids, 
amd all the children, for Christie had a motherly heart 
and could flud charms in the plainest, crosest baby 
that ever squalled, 

Of her old friends she saw nothing, as her theatrical 
ones were off on their vacations, Hepsev had left her 
place for one in another city, and Aunt Betsey seldom 
wrote. 

But one day a letter came, telling her that the dear 
old lady would never write again, and Christie felt as 
if her nearest and dearest friend was lost. She had 
gone away toa quiet spot among the rocks to get over 
her first crief alone, but found it very hard to check 
her tears, as memory brought back the past. tenderly 
recalling every kind act, every loving word, and fa- 
miliar seene. She seldom wept, but when anything 
did unseal the fountains that lay so deep, she eried 


owithall her heart, and felt the better for it. 


of perfect health and an expression of placid content, | 


which soon grows into a sweet smile. True it is, that 
after marriage, and in middle age, they grow old fast, 
but ina sanitary point of view they are infinitely bet- 


ter off than the same class of women in our own coun. | 


try, Whose lives are spent Im shops and at sewing ma- 
chines. TILere the question may arise as to the habits 
of shop girls in Germany. They are not only be- 


hind the counters, but usually carry home the pur- | 
Chases untde, und are therefore more er less out of | 


doors, 

Wherever there is perfect health shows iself in 
every particular. These girls have beautiful color, clear 
skins, goml white teeth, and luxuriant hair (which 


is often elaborately dressed). Mentally, wellas physi- | 


cally, I ain afraid the balance is in their favor, The 
Germans have a singular aptitude for language, anda 
persistent plodding way of obtaining knowledge. The 
shop girls, the sewing women at the market stalls, 
and even the fruit vendors, have a smattering of French 
aud English. The person whose stall is at the next 
corner—a woman in her plain, peasaut gown—speuks 
so nifmeech better English than I do German, that I am 
ashamed of my own ignorance. 

There are a host of arguments for and against this 
system of out-door labor for women; in our repulb- 
lican country, where our condition of society is inevi- 
table, but where all, from the milk-maid to the stately 
girl in society, aspire to something better and higher, 
few would dare, perhaps, beceme its advoeute In any 
degree. Here all things are different. The peasant 


does not object to the oecupation which may bring | 


her an humble competence. The burgher’s daughter 
doubtless has ther “castles in the but I doubt if 
they are built far above a comfortable home, and an 
intelligent, well-to-do, pipe-loving husband, 

It is left to the coming Philosopher to discover the 
happy mean which gives to woman healthful and 
satisfactory occuputioun—will it be found before the 
millenuiu 
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GOVERN ESS, 
.. with her own affairs, the days though 
monotonous were not unhappy. She prospered 
in her work and the children soon believed in her as 


devoutly as young Turks in their Prophet. She devised | 
gimusements for herself as well as for them; walke«l, | 


bathed, drove and romped with the little people till 
her owneves shone like theirs, her cheek grew rosy, 
and her thin fivure rounded with the promise of viger- 
ous health again. 

Christie was at her best that summer, physically 


speaking, for sickness had refined her face, giving it — 


that indescribable expression which pain often leaves 
upon a countenance as if in compensation for the bloom 
it takes away. The frank eves had a softer shadow in 
their depths, the firm lips smiled less often, but when it 
came the smile was the sweeter for the gravity that 
went before, and in her voice there was a new undet- 
tone of that subtle music, called sympathy, which 
steals into the heart and nestles there. 

She was unconscious of this gracious change, but 
others saw and felt it, and to some a face bright with 
health, intelligence and modesty was more attractive 
than mere beauty. Thanks to this and her quiet, cor- 
dial manners, she found friends here and there to add 
charms to that summer by the sea, 


With the letter crumpled in her band, her head on 
her knees, and her hat at her feet, she was sobbing like 
a child, when steps startled her, and, looking up, she 
suw Mr. Fletcher recarding her with an astonished 
countenance from under his big sun umbrella. 

Something in the flushed. wet face, with its tremnu- 
lous lips and great tears rolling down, secmed to touch 
even lazy Mr. Fletcher, for he furled his umbrella 
With upusual rapidity, and Came up, saying, anxious- 
ly: 

* My dear Miss Devon, what's the matter? Are you 
hurt? Has Mrs. S. been scolding: Or have the children 
been too much for vou?” 

“No! oh ne! its bad news from home. and Chris 
tie’s head went down again, for a kind word was more 
than she could hear just then. 

“Some one ill, [funey? I'm sorry to hear it, but you 
must hope for the best, you know,” replied Mr. Pleteh- 
er, really quite exerting himself to remember and pre- 


sent this well-worn consolation. 


There is no hope; Aunt Bet=y dead!" 

Dear me! that’s very sad.” 

Mr. Fletcher triet not to smile as Christie sobbed out 
the old-fashioned name, but a minute afterward there 
were actually tears in hix eyes, for, as if won by his 
sympathy, she poured out the homely little story of 
Aunt Betsy's life and love, unconsciousiy pronouncing 
the kine old lady's best epitaph in the unaffected grief 
that made her broken words so eloquent. 

Fora minute Mr. Fletcher forgot himeclf, and felt aa 
he remembered feeling long ago, when, a warm-hearted 
boy. he had comforted his little si<ter for a lost kitten 
or a broken dell, It was a new sensation, therefore 
interesting amd agrecable while it lasted, and when it 
vanished, which it speedily did, he sighed, then 
shrugged his shoulders and wished “the girl would 
stop crying like a water-spout. 

“It's hard, but we all have to bear it, you know; 
and sometimes I fancy if half the pity we give the 
dead, who don't need it, was given to the living, who 
do, they'd bear their troubles more comfortably. I 
know T should,” added Mr. Fletcher, returning to his 
own afflictions, and vaguely wondering if any one 
would cry like that when he departed this life. 

Christie minded little what he said, for his voice was 
pitiful and it comforted her. She dried her tears, put 
back her hair, and thanked him witha grateful smile, 
Which gave him another pleasant sensation ; for, 
though young ladies showered smiles upon bim with 
midsuinmer radiances, they seemed cool and pale be. 
side the sweet sincerity of this one given by a girl 
whose eves were red with tender tears. 

That’« right, cheer up, take a little run on the 
beach, and forget all about it,” he said, with a hearti- 
ness that surprised himself as much as it did Christie, 

“Twill, thank you. Please don't speak of this; I'm 
used to bearing iny troubles alone, and time will help 
me todo it cheerfully.” 

* That's brave! If 1 can do anything, let me know; 
T shall be most happy." And Mr. Fletcher evidently 
meant what he said. 

Christie gave bim another grateful “ Thank you," 
then picked up her hat and went away along the sands 
to try his prescription; while Mr. Fletcher walked the 
otucr Way, so wrapt in thought that he forgot to put 
up Lis umbrella till the end of his aristocratic nose was 
burut a deep red, 

That was the beginning of it; for when Mr. Fletcher 
found a hew amusement, he usually pursued it regurd- 
less of consequences, Christie took his pity for what it 
was worth, and thought no more of that little inter- 
view, for her heart wus never heavy. But he remem- 
bered it, and, when they met on the beach next day, 
wondered how the governess would behave. She waa 
reading as she walked, and, with a mute acknowledg- 
ment of his nod, tranquilly turned a page and read on 
without a pause, a smile, or change of color. 

Mr. Fletcher laughed as he strolled away ; but Chris- 
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tie was all the more amusing for her want of coquetry, 
and soon after he tried her again. The great hotel 
was all astir one evening with bustle, light, and music; 
fer the young people had a hop, as an appropriate en- 
tertainment for a melting July night. With no taste 
for such folly, even if health had not forbidden it, Mr. 
Fletcher lounged about the piazzas, tantalizing the fair 
fowlers who spread their nets for him, and goading 
sundry desperate spinsters to despair by his erratic 
movements. Coming to a quict nook, where a long 
window gavea fine view of the brilliant scene, be found 
Christie leaning in, witha bright, wistful face, while her 
hand kept time to the enchanting music of a waltz, 

“Wisely watching the lunatics, instead of joining in 
their antics,’ he said, sitting down with a sigh. 

Christie looked around and answered, with the wist- 
ful look still in her eyes: 

“Im very fond of that sort of insanity; but there 
is no place for me in Bedlam at present.” 

“IT daresay I can find you one, if you care to try it. 
I don't indulge myself... And Mr. Fletcher's eye went 
from the rose in Christie's brown hair to the silvery 
folds of her best gown, put on merely for the pleasure 
of wearing it becuuse every one else was in festival 
array. 

She shook her lead. “No, thank you. Governesses 
are very kindly treated in America; but) ball-rooms 
like that are not forthem. Lenjoy looking on, fortu- 
nately; so Ll have my share of fun after all” 

“J shan’t get any complaints out of her. Plucky 
little soul! rather like that,’ said Mr. Fletcher to 
himself; and, finding his seat comfortable, the corner 
cool, and his Companion pleasant to look at, with the 
moonlizght doing its best for her, he went on talking 
for hi< own satisfaction. 

Christie would rather have been left in peace; but 
fancying that he did it outof Kindness to her, and that 
she had done him injustice before, she was grateful 
now, and exerted hersclf to seem so; in which endea- 
vor she succeeded so well that Mr. Fletcher proved he 
could be avery agreeable companion when he chose, 
He talked well; and Christie was a good listener, Soon 
interest conquered] ler reserve, and she ventured to 
ask a’question, make a criticism, or express an opinion 
in her own simple way. © Uneonsciously she piqued the 
euriosity of the man; for, though he knew many lovely, 
wise, and witty women, he had never chanced to meet 
with one like this before—and novelty was the desire 
of his life. Of course he did not find moonlight, 
music, and agreeable chat us dciighbtful as she did; but 
there wes something animating in the fresh face oppo- 
site, something flattering in the caer interest she 
a av! something most attractive in the glimpses 

wonseiou-ly given him of a nature genuine in its 
womanly sincerify and strength. Something about 
this girl secinied to appeal to the old self, 80 long ne- 
flected that he thought it dead. Tle could not analyze 
the feeling, but was conscious of a desire to seem better 
than he was as he looked into those honest eyos; to 
talk well, that he might bring thAt frank smile to the 
lips that grew cither sad or scornful when he tried 
worldly gossip or bitter satire; and to prove himself a 
man under all the clegance aud polish of the gentle 
man. 

He was discovering, then, what Christie learned when 
her turn came, that fine natures seldom fail to draw 
out the finer traits of those who approach them, as the 
little witceh-hazel wand, even in the hand of a child, 
detects aml points to hidden springs in unsuspected 
spots. Women often possess this gift, and when used 
worthily find it as powerfulas boauty; for, if less allur- 
ing, it is more lasting and more helpful, sinee it appeals, 
not to the senses, but the souls of men. 

Christie was one of these; and in proportion as her 
own nature was sound and sweet so was its power as a 
touchstone for the genuineness of others. It was this 
unconscious cift that made her wonder at the unex- 
pected Kindness she found in Mr. Fletcher, and this 
which made him, for an hour or two at least, heartfy 
wish he could live his life over again and do it better. 


CHAPTER V. 

\ PTER that evening Mr. Fletcher spoke to 

f Christie when be met her, turned and joined her 
sometimes as she walked with the children, and fell 
into the way of lounging near when she sat reading 
aloud toan invalid friend on piazza or sea-shore. Chris- 
tie much preferred to have no auditor but kind Miss 
Tudor; but floding the oid lady enjoyed his chat she 
resigned her-elf, and when he brought them new books 
as well as himself, she became quite cordial. 

Everybody sauntered and lounged, so noone minded 
the little group that met day after day among the 
rocks. Christie real alond, while the children revelled 
in sand, shells, and puddles; Miss Tudor spun endless 
webs of gay silk and wool; and Mr. Fletcher, with his 
hat over his eves, lay sunning himself like a luxurious 
lizard, as he watched the face that grew daily fairer in 
his sight, and listened to the pleasant voice that went 
reading on tillall his ils and ennui seemed lulled to 
sleep as by a spell. 

A week or two of this new caprice set Christie to 
thinking. She knew that Uncle Philip was not fond 
of “the darlings; it was evident that good Miss 
Tudor, with her mild twaddle and eternal knitting, 
was not the attraction, so she was forced to believe 
that he came for her sake alone. She laughed at her- 
self for this fancy at first; but not possessing the sweet 


unconsciousness of those heroines who can live through 


three volumes with a burning passion before their eyes, | 


and never see it till the proper moment comes, and 
Eugene goes down upon his kueces, she soon felt sure 
that Mr. Fletcher found her society agreeable, and 
wished her to know it. 

Being a mortal woman, her vanity was flattered, 
and she found herself showing that she liked it by those. 
amall signs and symbols which lovers’ eyes are so quick 
to see and understand—an artful bow on her hat, a 
flower in her belt, fresh muslin gowns, and the most 
becoming arrangement of her hair, 

* Poor man, he has so few pleasures I'm sure I neein't 
grudge him such a small one as looking at and listen- 
ing to me if he likes it,”’ she said to herself one day, as 
she was preparing for her daily stroll with unusual 
care. “© But how will it end? 
flirtation he is welcome to it; but if he really cares 
for me, T must make up my mind about it, and not cde- 
ceive him. I don't believe he loves me—how can he ? 
such an insignificant creature as TI am.’ 

Here she looked in the glass, and as she looked the 
color deepened in her cheek, her eyes shone, and a smile 
would sit upon her lips, for the reflection showed her 
avery winning face under the coquettish hat put on 
to captivate, 

* Don't be foolish, Christie! Mind what you do, and 
be sure vanity doesn't delude you, for you are only a 
woman, aud inthings of this sort we are so blind and 
silly. Dll think of this possibility soberly, but Do won't 
flirt, andl then whichever way T decide IT shall have 
nothing to reproach myself with.” 


If he only wants a mild_ 


Armed with this virtuous resolution, Christic sternty 


replaced the pretty bat with her old) brown one, 
fastened up a becoming curl, which of Tate she had 


worn behind her ear, and put on a puir of stout, | 


rusty boots, niuch fitter for rocks and sand than the 
smart slippers she Was preparing te sacrifice. Then she 
trudged away to Miss Tudor, bent on being very quiet 
and reserved, as becamé a meck and lowly govertiess. 

But, dear heart, how feeble are the resolutions of 
womankind! When she found berself sitting in her 
favorite nook, with the wide, bluc seu glittering be- 


low, the fresh wind making her blood dance in her | 


veins, and all the earth and sky se full of summer life 
and loveliness, her heart would sing for joy, her face 
would shine with the mere bliss of living, and under- 
neath all this natural content the new thought, half 
confessed, vet very sweet, wowd whisper, * Somebody 
cares for me." 

If she had doubted it, the expression of Mr. Fletcher's 
face that morning would have dispelled the doubt, for, 
as she read, he was saying to himself: “ Yes, this 
healthful, cheery, helpful creature is what I want to 
make life pleasant. Everything el-e is used up; why 
not try this, and make the most of ny last chance? She 
does me good, and I don't scem to get tired e@ her, I 
can't have a long life, they tell me, nor an easy 
one, with the devil to pay with mny vitals generally ; so 
it would be a wise thing to provide myself with a good 
tempered, faithful soul to take care of me. My fortune 
would pay for loss of time, and my death leave her a 
bonnie widow. f won't be rash, but I think I'll try it.” 

With this mixture of tender, selfish, and regretful 
thoughts in his mind, it is no wonder Mr. Fletcher's 
eyes betrayed him, as he lay looking at Christie. Never 
had she read so badly, for she could not keep her mind 
on her book. It would wander to that new and trouble 
some fancy of hers; she could not help thinking that 
Mr. Fletcher must have been a handsome man before 
he was so ill; wondering if his temper was very bad, 
and fancying that he might prove both generous and 
kind and true to one who loved and served him well. 
At this pointshe was suddenly checked by a slip of the 
tongue that covered ber with confusion. 

She was reading John Halifax, and instead of say- 
ing Phineas Fletcher she said Philip, and then colored 
to her forehead, and lost her place. Miss Tudor did 
not mind it, but Mr. Fletcher laughed, and Christie 
thanked Heaven that her face was half hidden by the 
old brown hat. 

Nothing was said, but she was much relieved to find 
that Mr. Fletcher had joined a yachting party next 
day and he would be away for a week. During that 
week Christie thought over the matter and fancied she 
had made up her mind. She recalled certain speeches 
she had heard, and that had more weight with her than 
she suspected. One dowager had said to another—* P. F. 
intends to marry, [ assure you, for his sister told me so, 
with tears in her eyes. Men who have been gay in 
their youth make very good husbands when their wild 
oats are sowed, Clara could not do better, and T should 
be quite content to give her to him." 

* Well, dear, T should be sorry to see my Augusta his 
wife, for whoever he marries will be a perfect slave to 
him. His fortune would be a nice thing if he did 
not live long; but even for that my Augusta shall not 
be sacrificed,” returned the other matron whose Au- 
gusta had vainly tried to captivate “P. F.," and re 
venged herself by calling him “a wreck, my dear, a 
perfect wreck.” 

At another time Christie heard some girls discussing 
the eligibility of several gentlemen, and Mr. Fletcher 
was considered the best match among them. 

“You can do anything you like with a husband a 
good deal older than yourself. He's happy with his 
business, his club and his dinner, and leaves you to do 
what you please; just keep him comfortable and he'll 
pay your bills without much fuss,” said one young thing 
who had seen life at twenty. 

* I'd take lim if I had the chance, just because every- 
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body wants him. Don't admire him a particle, but it 
will make a jolly stir whenever he does marry, and I 
wouldn't mind having a hand in it,” said the second 
budding belle. 

“I'd take him for the diamonds alone. Mamma says 
they are splendid, and have been in the family for ages. 
Ife won't let Mrs. 8. wear them, for they always go to 
the cldest son's wife. Hope he'll chose a handsome 
woman who will show them off well,” said a third 
sweet girl, glancing at her own fine neck. 

“He won't; he'll take some poky old maid who will 
cuddle him when he is sick, and keep out of his way 
when ke is well. See if he don't.” 

“TI saw him dawdling round with old Tudor, perhaps 
he means to take her, she’s a capital nurse, got il her- 
self taking care of her father, you know.” 

* Perhaps he's after the governess: she’s rather nice 
looking, though she hasn't a bit of style.” 

* Gracious, no! she’s a dowdy thing, alwars trailing 
reund with a book and those horrid children. No dan- 
ger of his marrying her.’ And a derisive laugh secaned 
to settle that question beyond a doubt. 

* Oh, indeed!" said Christie, as the girls went troop- 
ing out of the bath-house, where this plensing chatter 
had been carried on regurdless of listeners, She called 
them “mercenary, worldly, unwomanly flirts," and 
felt herself much their superior. Yet the memory of 
their gossip haunted her, and had its influence upon 
her decision, though she thought she cume toit through 
herown good judgment and discretion. 

“If he really cares for me T will listen, and not re- 
fuse till lb know him well enough to decide. I'm tired 
of being alone, and should enjoy ease and pleasure so 
much, He's going abroad for the winter, and that 
would be charming. I'H try not to be worlde- 
mindedand marry without love, butit docs look tempt- 
ing to a poor soul like me.” 

(To be continued.) 


HOME, 


HY R. SILL. 


‘fo lies a little city in the hills: 
White are its roofs, dim is each dwelling's door, 
And peace with perfect rest its bowom fills. 


There the pure mist, the pity of the sea 
Comes a a white, soft hand, and reaches o'er 
And touches its still face most tenderly. 


Unstirresd and calm, anid our shifting voars, 
lao! where it lies, far from the clash and roar, 
With quiet distance blurred, as if thro’ tears, 


(> heart, that prayest so for God toe send 
Some loving mesectyger to go before 

Aud icad the way to where thy longings ond, 
le sure, be very sure, that soon will come 
His Lindest angel, and through that still door 
into thy Father's love will lead thee home. 


THE MORAL FUNCTION OF ART, 

| | OW far is a moral purpose consistent with 

. the highest suceess in Art? It seems undeni- 
able that the direct uim of Art should be to please; to 
gratify certain faculties, as the sense of beauty, of har- 
mony, and the like, which taken collectively may be 
called, in default of a better name, the esthetic sense, 
To sueceed, the artist must keep this aim steadily in 
view, and make it supreme. Considerations of beauty, 
of harmony, of esthetic perfection, are to him the abso- 
lute law. If he has in mind another purpose, the giv- 
ing of moral instruction; and if in any degree he 
sacrifices his other aim to this, in so far he fails as an 
artist. 

We believe that this often-repeated argument ia 
sound and impregnable. The conclusion often drawn 
from it, that Art haus no office as a moral teacher, we 
wholly deny. 

We may confine ourselves in the discussion to Repre- 
sentative Art; leaving out of sight Music and Archi- 
tecture, and including Painting, Sculpture and Im- 
aginative Literature. These all have this common 
characteristic, that they aim to reproduce, inatruthful 
and noble manner, the facts of pature and of life. 
Whether they copy facts literally, or make new com- 
binations of them, is immaterial. Essentially, they all 
aim to reproduce naturec—using the word in the widest 
sna, to inelude all the phenomena of the material 
world and of human life. And they reproduce such 
aspects of nature as gratify the esthetic sense; carving 
in stone the athlete and here, rather than the cripple 
or coward; painting the lichened rock, rather than the 
dusty highway; deecribing men and women in their 
characteristic actions, rather than in their insignificant 
ones. This is the direet purpose of Sculpture, of Paint- 
ing, of Imaginative Literature—to give pleasure, by 
truthfully representing those aspects of Nuture which 
afford pleasure in the contemplation. 

Now, Nature itself is the outworking of the Divine 
will and law. Throughout the whole material and 
spiritual universe, everywhere and always, God's laws 
are taking their course, and may be traced by whoever 
has spiritual insight. And when Art simply repre- 
sents with fidelity the facts of Nature, she must re- 
present the action of the Divine mind. Though the 
artist have no more conscious moral purpose than the 
daguerreotype plate, he cannot paint, or carve, or write 
a faithful transcript of what actually existe, without 
transcribing something of what God first wrot«. 
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Jan, 22, 

The moral function of Representative Art lies in the 
reproduction of moral truth embodied in the facts of 
nature and of life. 

Conscious effort to give instruction may lead the 

artist info unconsciously distorting his facta, in the 
supposed interest of morality; in that case the picture 
or poem, failing in truth, fails in effectiveness, and 
beauty wud morality suffer alike. But the artist whe 
would also be a teacher can exercise his will: first, in 
the choice of subjects which have moral as well as 
esthetic capabilities; next, in absolute fidelity to truth 
in his work; and, always, in the cultivation of his own 
spiritual nature, which will render him sensitive to 
spiritual beauty. 
. To illustrate what has been said: antique sculpture 
which, us artistic work, has never been surpassed—is 
almost wholly barren of moral and spiritual quality. 
The Greek imagination, for the most part, was not 
Sensitive to spiritual benuty—perhaps we should say 
was not elucated to it. The noblest statues in the 
world—the Apollo Belvidere and the Venus of Milo 
have neither of them a bhint of positive spiritual qual- 
ity. Th: Venus is pure as the marble of which it is 
earved; but itis a negative purity. That glorious 
figure expresses only the calla triumph of royal beauty. 
The Apollo has still hess of spirituak character. He is 
the sun-god, the incarnation of beauty and power ane 
immortal youth; but in those wondrous features is not 
a trace of conscience or of love; he is the cruel and 
haughty archer, beneath whose arrows Niobe’s child- 
ren micht have this moment fallen, 

Turn now to the religious paintings of Raphael. In 
the faces of his Madonnas there is an ineffable purity, 
a tenderness and gentleness and goodness, 
the highest love of a mother sublimated as into the 
Divine love itself. The face of Christ in Raphael's 
Tran-ficuration interprets the story as ne other has 
done it. Soof the Virgin in Tittan’s Assumption and in 
Murillo’s immaculate Conceptiods so of Pra Angelico'’s 


1875. 
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truth and beauty have their home. 


suints, aml of the works of imaiv of the mevlieval | 


artists. 


These painters, like the Greek seulp em 


died form to the highest conceptions of béauty their 
minds could reach. But their imaginations had been 
educated by Christianity. They hed gained an insight 
inte renlos of truth and beauty to which the eves of 
their predecessors bad not been open, 

It would] be interesting to compare in like manner 


| 


Tk 


deception of a religious man; the co-existence in one 
person of would-be consecration and actual worldli- 
ness; the subtle, fatal hypocrisy which a man practises 
to himeelf till his conscience is eaten out and a sudden 
great temptation crushes through the hollow shell—ail 
this, we believe, was never described with such keen 
truth and such weight of warning as in this story. 

Art, it has been said, aims solely at beauty. But the 
higher beauty is that which includes moral quality, 
amd the highest of all is that which has spiritual cha- 
racter alse. The artist's material is truth, and the 
more truth he gets the greater artistic possibilities lie 
before him. But the highest truth is that which re- 
lates to God and man in his relations with God. 

The Lord himeelf ix the grent Artist. What are our 
pietures compared with his?’ What are the men whom 
we imagine compared with the men he makes? In him 
As we come 
near to him, we draw from him that spirit which makes 
our work ua fitting part of his. G.S. M. 


SOMETITING NEW IN PRIMARY 


SCITOOLING, 


RY JAMES RICHARDSON, 


‘an thou lovest me.” the children 


NS more ! 
ws may well exclaim at most announcements of | 


CHIISTIAN UNION, _ 
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new “work for the school-room; but hardly at this. 


Certainly they do not object to it when it is set before 
them. The scope of primary education is capalile of 
immense extension, and that without inereasing in the 
least the burdens the children have to carry. Severely 
as they are tasked already in #hool—overtasked too 
often—we are confident that they are not accomplish- 
ing half as much as the/r children will accomplish in 
the same space of time; and the next generation will 
not have so har! a time of it either. 

One thing can safely be predicted of the teaching of 
the future, and that is, that it will be widely different 
from what is current now. Just how it will differ it 
may be impossible to say, but the direetion of the 
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eney, at the same time the most encouraging attempt 
to hasten the change that has appeared of late, is the 
impulse given to direct nature study on the part of the 
children in our public primary schools, by the intre- 
duction of the Natural History cards prepared by As- 
sistant-Superintendent Calkins, Asa means of culti- 
vating closer sympathy between school life and the 
chitdren’s out-door life, these cards have no rival in the 
list of modern school material: at the swme time they 
are happily designed to lift object-teaching out of the 
grooves of formality it has been mim into by bringing 
the methods of systematic yet spontaneous olserva- 
tion to bear in the study of living wature. 

The cards are of two sizes. he larger represent 
familiar types of animals and plants, life size so far as 
possible, and in all cages colored after nature with the 
highest skill of chrome-lithography. Around the mar- 
gins of these cards ure presented, in enlarged outlines, 
the parts which characterize the type, the sharp teeth, 
rough tongue, retractiic claws, and peculiav eve of the 
eat; the hooked beak amd sharp talons of the engle: 
the stumens, pistil, aiel other Ores of the lily, an 
on—thuas directing the children’s attention at the out- 
set to the features on which classification is based, 

Accompanying each of the large cards i- a packet of 
cards, drawn and colored in the same manner, 
-howing twelve of the most interesting and instructive 
members of the family ropresented by the larger ecard, 
Thus the rese is illustrated by a French rose, a wild 
rose, sweet-brier blossom, aml clarmning clusters 
of peach, plum, cherry, quince, pear, apple, straw- 
berry, blackberry, and raspberry blossoms, the berry 
siems showing fruit as well as flowers. In like 
munner Other flower families are represented, and 
similarly seme of the mere useful and inpeortant 
fuinilies of binds wil animals, the mallard duck 
scrvingt as the type of the order of swimmers, the 
wild turkey the order of scratchers, the domestic cow 
the holiow-horned the weasel in summer 
oud winterdress, the more serviceable fur-bearing car- 
hiveru, umd se forth, At the bottem of each card the 
name of the object is printed, the naturnl order to 


change is plain enough:—the children will be tasked | whieh it belongs, the family, the habitat of the mdivi- 
6 dual, amd its size if it be a bind or a beast, or its time of 


less and taught more, while in sense and intellect they 
Willenjey an amount of culture searcely dreamed of 
by the present race of teachers. 

There are few who have had much to do with schools 
who have not seen pupils, well along in their teens— 


the Imaginative Literature of antiquity with that of children whose education “las been negleeted,” as the 
modern times; but space allows us only to glance at | phrase runs—who, beginning with searcely a know- 


the latter. 
from any didaetic purpose. But the sublime march of 
the moral law in the affairs of life has nowhere found 
more faithful representation. The misery of sin, the 
growth of ita power, the delusiveness of its promises, 
the curse it brings and the curse it is in itself, are no- 
where set forth with more appalling power than in 
Macheth, It ia the most terrible sermon on Retrilbu- 
tion that ever was preached; and its terror lies Pn its 
truth Elsewhere in Shakespeare's pages, in a hundresd 
forms, the transcendent importance of the difference 
between richt and wrong is set home, The power of 
the teaching lies in our recognition that it is a trans 
eript from life. It is weakened by no exaggeration for 
the sake of effect. Shakespeare described human ex- 
perience as hisdeep insight saw it, and he could not fail 
tosee the profound influence of God's moral law. 

k It would be interesting to inquire why this great 
artist, who has reproduced so many of the deepest 
phases of human feeling, has searcely touched the 
nobler forms of purely religious sentiment. But the 
question need not enter into our present discussion; it 
is enouch for us to emphasize the fact that in moral 
lessons his writings are so rich. 

The case of Goethe is more striking. His moral teach- 
ing is far leas than Shakespeare's, but the wonder is 
that we find any of itin him. For if ever a man stood 
outside of the moral law in his own life Goethe 
did. He is the representative and embodiment of in- 
tellicgent selfishness, the founder and chief of the 
school of purely selfish self-<culture. Everything in 
the heaven above and the earth below he used to min- 
ister to his own pleasure, as if the whole universe were 
an orange for him tosuck. Yet, great artist and there- 
fore great truth-teller that he was, he set forth moral 
truth as if inspite of himself. The theory of life which 
he propounded may have been base, but when he de- 
scribed life dramatically the truth came out. His 
greatest work, Fuust, is a picture of an intellectual 

an seeking self-gratification only, and the hell in 
which he involves himself is worse than Milton or 
Dante ever painted. The spirit and the issue of intel- 
ligent selfishness could pet have a more fearful por- 
trayval. 

Only one more Ulustration can be mentioned — 
George Eliot. And hers is in one respeet an extraordi- 
nary case. From the general tenor of her writings she 
may be judged outside of Christian belief. Yet she has 
given us one real saint—Dinah, in Adam Bede. By 
what mystery of genius she has in this instance so con- 
ceived and rendered the very fervor and sweetness of 
Christian devotion, we need not ask. It is enough that, 
simply as an artist reproducing the evident facts of 
life, she has drawn one of those characters that are the 
highest fruit of Christianit y and its highest witness, 

AlLof George Eliot's writings, in ther wonderfully 
faithful portrayal of human motive, bear constant te 
timony to the great moral and spiritual laws which 
govern life. <A striking example is the banker Bul- 
strode, in the yet unfinished Middtemarch. The self- 


three years a rank in clauses equal to that of ordinary 
children whe have been to school all their lives. No 
miracle is performed for these quick-learning pupils, 
nor by them; nor are they blessed with superior natu- 
ral eudowments. The simple sceret of their success lies 
in the fact that they are ready for their work when 
they begin it. They do not have to wait for the slow 
process of mental growth for the strength required to 
grasp and comprehend the subjeets they undertake 
to study. Almost any unspoiled boy begining at 
the age of twelve can master by his fifteenth year 
all the lessons of the common school course, even 
if his earlier years have not been turned to good 
wivantage educationally. Yet the same bey might 
be steadily overtasked to do the same work in treble 
the time at an earlier period. It is untimely work 
that overtaxes, work which should not be attempted 
until a later period of the pupil's development. In- 
struction, like food, must be suited to the receiver's 
power of assimilation, else it is useless, if not injurious ; 
and mental effort, like manual toil, must be adapted to 
the doer’s strength, or it is more likely to hurt than help 
him. 

All this is wretchedly commonplace in theory, but in 
practice it is curiously disregarded, especially in the 
conduct of primary education. The early acquisition 
of useful knowledge is accounted the first object of 
education by most teachers and parents: and unhap- 
pily the usefulness of Knowledge is more frequently 
estimated by ita possible service to the man than by it- 
power to stimulate the mental appetite, and forward 
the mental development of the child. The consequence 
is the child studies hard, retains little, and closes his 
school life impressed rather by the weariness of much 
study than by any sense of intellectual skill and 
power—glad to be done with study rather than eager 
to goon in his endeavors to get at the bottom of 
things. 

But, as we have said, there is a better time coming, 
when all this will be materially changed: a time when 
to inform a child will be thought less of than to form 
m him right habits of thinking, a desire to know, and 
asettied habit of pursting knowledge in the right way. 
Then much that is now carnestly labored for in the 
schools will be given over as not worth the time end 
labor it costs; much of what remains will be left for 
the later years of school life, and the earlier years will 
be given to matters having a higher cducative power, 


matters more in harmony with the neds and desires of 


young humanity. 

The tendency of the best teaching is more and mere 
in this direction—more anda more toward harmonizing 
elementary cducation with the kind of work the chil- 
dren are by nature impelled to do, only substituting 
intelligent purpose and metbod tor the happy-ge- 
lucky regularity of the young expiorers’ orginal 
efforts to find out what sort of a werld they are 
hving in. 

Perhaps the moat significant evidence of this tend- 
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Shakespeare's works seem absolutely free ledge of the alphabet have easily acquired in two or | 
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blooming if a flower: and with cach packet is a de- 
<criptive list calling attention to the more important 
fuct- te be in relation to euch member of the 
croup, and indicating the chief poinis which the parent 
or tencher should attetd to in using the 

For teaching the broader outlines of Natural Thi-- 
tory these cards are secomd only to a systematic mu- 
sum of specimens. But their use is higher and 
broader than merely te give information about nat- 
ural objects. At the outset of education the develop- 
ment of ability to learn and skill in learning is worth 
more than everything elsc: the cultivation of acute 
Hess setise perception, wide awakeness to what 1s 
going on in the world, aml the habit of comparing and 
grouping the fruits of observation and study bemg 
more likely to make the man opulent in knowledge 
wad strong in the power which true knowledge gives, 
than any amount of crude learning the child can ae- 
cumtlate. Por directing and encouraging this sort of 
culture there is nothing within the reach of ordinary 
schools and families that can compare with these cards, 
since they lead the child to think aleout as well as ob- 
serve the objeets around him, and train him from the 
first to test his observations by scientific standards. 
The value of the mental habit which such studies of 
conunon things must engender is beyond estimation. 

There is still another peculiar merit of these excel- 
lent aids to the study of nature, and that is, their beauty 
of form and color, It is the first time that fine art has 
been made to brighten the common work of the com- 
mon schools, The reverence with which they are 
handled by children unused to beautiful things is 
something delightful to see; evidently their influence 
upon the children’s taste will not be the lewst of their 
services, 


MIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 


HE attention of the public is drawn to the 

whole subject of woman's education, capaci- 

ties, occupations and duties, and nothing can be more 

salutary than candid investigation on all these points. 
1 intem! now to touch only on her education. 

Two colleges for women have been founded by lihe- 
ral bequests; one, Vassar College, ts in streccessful ope- 
ration, each year sending out graduates; the other ts ~ 
to soon open in the well-known and beautiful town of 
Northampton, Mass., funds having been left fo 1t by 
Sophia Smith on the express condition that it shall 
furni-h to her sex “tas therough means of elucation as 
are provided in our colleges for young men.” 

But public opinion is slow in coming up te the point 
of wishing a college education for women; we hear 1 
asked on every side: “ What is the use of sending girls 
to college—will they make any better wives or mothers? 
will it not. rather, make them conceited, masculine, 
and coarse?" There is a prejudice, an honest one, 
aguinst carrying the elucation of young women too 


' far. for fear they will really be made less womanly and 


useful, lew happy and agreeable. 1 do not propose to 
go mto the whole matter of¢woman's peculiar rights 
amd duties, but | do say it rests on the opposers of a 
college eciueation to show how education roughens 
girls, or why the most delicate and sensitive organiza- 
tion should be rendered leas delicate and feminine by 
it. Does a college course roughen boys? Are our 
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coarsest men those who are best educated? Is a full 
and free development of all the faculties God has giveu 
us, whether we are men and women, likely to injure 
us either physically or morally? To ask these ques- 
tions is to answer them. 

Instead of making women bold and pushing, the re- 
verse, I am confident, would prove true; all other 
things being equal, the best educated woman will all 
ways be the most refined, sensible and useful. Pedantry 
is odious in man or woman, but it is superficial, not 
thorough education, which makes pedants, The 
really superior man or woman whose mind has been 
developed by a systematic and thorough culture is 
quite certain to be the most modest one, the least dis- 
posed to make any parade of knowledge, or apply it 
to improper uses. 

* A little learning is a dangerous thing;” it is that 
which puffs up and makes disagreeable; and any 
change which shall bring thoroughness instead of su- 
perficialty into the education of our young women will 
bean incalculable gain, for superficiality has hitherto 
been the bane of the teaching they have received, At 
our ladies’ seminaries there has been a furious gallop- 
ing over, certainly not throvgh, English literature, 
Latin, French, German, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
physiology, chemistry, and natural and mental philos- 


ophy, to say nothing of music, drawing and painting, | 


till at seventeen or eighteen the pupil is turned out 
with her brain crammed with a heterogeneous mass of 


had 


crude, indigested matter, while she is far enough from 


being a well-educated woman. <A thorough know- 
ledge of almost any one of these branches would have 
done something towards really cducating her, while a 
smattering of all lias net, in any true sense of the 
word, 

Lam not finding fauli with the seminaries or their 
teachers; they have been what the false ideas of female 
education prevailing in the community have made 


them, in spite of an honest attempt on the part of | : ; 
great laws of God in society during their strugezling 


many to substitute semething better. Bows have 
never been made to rush through suclia Civersity of 
studies in this hot haste, and so have had a better 
chance of learning something niove thoroughly, Then 
whatever shallserve as a corrective to this superficial 


training of girls should be eagerly hailed by all who | 


desire woman's highest and healthiest development, 
and that the establishment of colleges for them will 
do this in more ways than ome, is evident. 

Let. for example, a well-cndowed college be opened 
in New England; let it be presided over by a President 
and Faculty of broad, high culture; let the same 
tests for admission and the same thoroughness of 
application be required as in our best existing colleges, 
whether the studies pursued be identical or not, 
and ihe effect on our public schools and ladies’ semi- 
nariss would be felt at onec; they would become 
trainiug-schools for the college, and girls passing 
through these preparatory schools only will have a 
much better chance for really knowing a few things 
than now; for it is the close, steady drill that educates, 
and not the hasty rushing over large spaces; itis the 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK’ - 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


JOSHUA LEAVITT, 


Faipay EVENING, Jun, 17, 1875, 
* Tho last shall be first, and the first shall be last." 


HOSE that we know the most about will sink 

into insignificance, and those that are very little 
beard of will rise up into great prominence. Men who 
are considered as mere conveniences, filling up the 
chinks of society, will develop, by-and-by, in the light 
of the all-interpreting world, into their true propor- 
tions; and the men that we blazon and admire will 
sink away, and go out like a taper, 

I cannot help thinking about that when T coutrast 
two scenes—one just ended in Chiselhurst, in Pugland. 
There is no man that has made more noise in this 
generation than Louis Napoleon. Ile was a man that 
some good points; le was a man that was so 
woven up in the history of Europe as to have some 
considerable transient influence; but in generation 
all that he has been you might held in your hen, 
and have room init for a good deal more beside! 

Yesterday Joshua Leavitt died, falling suddenly, by 
apoplexy, on the floor, at his son's house, in New 
York. I think that man, whom IT have known so 
many years, and admired, will, in the round of ages— 
certainly bevond thera—be an and that he 
will be one that will shine. I think there has Teen 
more real life in the little finger of Joshua Leavitt than 
there has been in the loins of Louis Napoleon. 

I do not think anybody can understand whiai it is to 
be manly in the largest sense, who does not join him- 
self in such a way to the providence of God, and tu the 


periods, as to lose himself. Men may be very good 
men, and may doa great deal of good, under other cir- 
cumstances; but mo man is beroic until he cones to 
that point in which he puis everything that is iu him 
to the test of being willing to lose if. 
Ways shown in the face of danger or of suffering; ond 


ina dead calm, or in running before the wind, when 


everything is fair, there can be no such test as that. 
We are now just emerging froma period in which 
were developed lives of heroism, The last forty or 
fifty vears—particularly the forty yours last past— 
were years in which the greatest agitations that can 
convulse society took place, rounding out with a stu- 
pendous war, and the shedding of bleed which 
sprinkled the nation. Those of you who are young 
cannot understand what it was for a man, in those 


years, to take his life in his hand, and identify himself 


getting command of one’s faculties, and learning how | 


touse them in all coming life, rather than amassing 
huge colicctions of facts soon to be forgetten. 

Among these school graduates there would always 
be some competent and desirous of going the regular 
college-course—thouch, no doubt, as among young 
men, that number would be comparatively small. 


Only a few men get a thorouch education, but these | 


few give atone to the whole community, lifting to a 
higher level of thought and feeling all who have had 
fewer advantages. So with young women; the few 
who desire and can get the thorough training of a col- 
lege will lifi to a higher plane the many who do not, 


diffusing through the whole community a truer and. 
in every 


nobler public sentiment. 

And, almost more than man, woman, by her very 
nature, needs the steadying influence of this thorough 
eourse of cducation. Impulsive and emotional, with 
quick instincts, perceptions and fervid feelings, 
her danger is of being thictuating in her fancies, hasty 
and unjust in her judgments, one-sided in her opinions, 
and over-zealous and precipitous in her actions. Even 
allowing, 23 s0 many claim, that her instinets are truer 
and purer than man’s, it can scarcely be doubted that 
she curries more siilin proportion to her ballast. 

And if to all her other responsibilities she should 


Society. 


with the cause of God in its advance! forms of hu- 
manityv, and justice, and truth, and live eagerly, re- 
joicingly, in unpopularity, in persecution, in poverty, 
for the suke of those who could never repay it, and 
could never even know it. 

This Was a man that was no adventurer; that had no 
throne gained by blood; that had no seepter sustained 
by military power; that had no courtiers to spread 
lying flatteries about him all the world over. He waa 
aman built on a large pattern. He was a manof noble 
stature, and witha large dome of thought. From his 
earliest life he consecrated himself to the cause of God, 
He began by inspiring a higher style of elucation. As 
soon as other questions developed he took hold of 
them, identifying himself especially with that great 
and crowning struggle of the nation and of the world 
—the struggle for liberty, notin our own behalf, but 
in behalf of those who differed from us in race and 
peculiarity—and working in it under ull 
cireumstances of persecution and trial, to its very 
Close. 

I remember very well when, in 1882, I made the first 
anti-slavery speech of my life. Lwasin college. Just 
at that time Garrison was denouncing the Colonizition 
That was the popular society ; and it was 
considered unbounded audacity for any man to de- 
nounce that, or to advocate immediate emancipation. 
I was appointed to speak in the debating society of my 


¢lass on the subject of slavery, and was assigned to the 


anti-slavery side. 


even be obliged to add that of the ballot, she would | 
then still more need whatever teuds to give her calm- | 
nes3 of thought and soundness of judgment; for more | 


than enouzh of Short-sighted, hasty, reckless voting is 
already found at the polls. T believe a higher educa- 
tion would lay 2 calming, > trengthening hand on beth 
heart and brain, and wile depriving woman of no 


iota of her peculiar grace and attractiveness would | 


five added weight and Solidity to her whole character. 

Most women need thix, amd many too need to be 
lifted out of the aimless, frivelous lives they are lead- 
ing to a higher appreciation of woman's position in the 
world, and to warmer uspirations for what is truly 
good and noble, IT cannot doubt that a thoroughly 
educated class of women will do much for their whole 
sex; and I trust that the idea that the highest culture 
is invompatible with their truest attractiveness, hap- 
piness and usefulness will be cast aside as an outgrown 
fallacy, and every attempt to give her a bigher educa- 
tion meet with sympathy and encouragement from all 
well-wishers to human progress. 


A New ENGLAND WoMAN. 


ee 


Tt was a blessed assigninent: for in 
preparing to speak Twas cutting out my whole after 
life, thoudh did not know if. 


upon what ia called “good socicty;"’ that it made the 
minister unpopular, and threatened that he should 
never have a parish to settle in, por a church to preach 
in; that it cut a man off from easy intercourse with 
his fellow-men ; that it put a sort of mark upon him, so 
that people turned round and looked at him, and 
pointed him out in the street. 

Tremember very well,when at Lawrenceburg, my first 
settlement, b. W President Blanchard called on me, 
and how we walked on the sls ef the Ohio river, 
up and down, he laboring with me, and tryiup, to in- 
doctrinate me still more deeply, and to commit me to 
certain movements. 1 had almost forgotten how the 
old-fashioned air tasted and smelt; but I now recall 
most vividly the sense of fire that there was in it. 

Well, it was during this period that Joshua Leavitt waa 
champion and leader, and stood among the great 
men, and the first, as ] regurd them. One of the things 
that [should mourn, if it were not that there is another 
life, is that the reaily great men have nobody to make 
their memories great. 1 remember one and another 
man that lived in that oldentime whose shoe's latchets 
Was not worthy to unloose; whe steodup with glorious 
fearlessness and fidelity, to bear witness to the cutuse of 
liberty, and whe produced a tremendous effect on the 
consciences of men, and died in their tracks, during 
the whirl of battle, when there was no time to pick 
them up, aud hold funerals over them. They were 
like men whe fall on the battle-fleld, and over whose 
heads fly the infantry, the cuvalry and the artillery. 
There they die, and there they sleep: but God will pick 
them up and set them in their places by-and-by. Tam 
comforted by Unis thought. 

tried to persuade Joshua Leavitt to spend the last 
years of his life in writing a history of these large men 
of his day, and telling the people what he kKuew about 
them and their services. He promis) that he would 
do it, and he has died without doing it. 1 hope he will 
be forgiven. He ought to have done it. Nobody else 
isso Well fitted, by knowledge of the cvents of that 


| period, and by penetration and judgment, to put forth 


therm of Ohio, 
Heroism is 


I went West directly after my graduation. The anti-. 


slavery movement there had taken on a very violent 
form. Tt was in its furious stage, 
Cinnas, it was that Theodore Weld was delivering his 
fiery lectures up and down through the West. Then it 
was that mobs were gathered in the great cities. Theu 
it was that I saw Bailey's press mobbed, and dragged 
down through the main street of Cmeiunati, and 


thrown into the Ohio river. Then it was that every. | 


body was threatened who dared to speak of it—and I 


among the number, as was at that time aweting ox ine | 
termediary editor of the Cincinnati Journe!. 


Then 
it was that I was drafted by the Mayor to assist de- 
fending the colore] people against the moh, and went 
armed to my teeth all night, patrolling their dwellings. 
Then it was that I began to feel what it was to be an 
avowed abolitionist, and saw that it took away a man's 
credit for good sense; thut it took away his reputation 
for prudence; that it shut the door, almost inevitably, 
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| 


When T wis in | 


their names a record of their acts, us he wae. 

too remember some of them, remember Caru. 
remember Father Dickey and anc. 
ther Dickey—an uncle or nephew, 1 think. IT remem- 
ber Theodore Weld, who is still alive, and to whom I 
have already alluded. Dremember Birney. remember 
Lovejoy, who died killed by amob at Alton. 1 could 
recull the nas of a great many of these men, who 
were princes, because they stood in that curly day 
bearing witness for a truth that has now become 
national, but that then belonged to a small handful of 
men. They suffered for it, and gloried in suffering, 
amd lived valiantly, and died without the sight; and 
we have come ou and inherited what they wrought out 
for us, 

Among these men was Leavitt. He waa, as I 

have said, built on a large pattern, He was not a man 
of one idea. He had wisdom and enthusiusm, and in- 
tense carmestness, When a cause in which his heart 
Was bownd up was in peril, he bad power so great in 
that direction that vou would think that that was the 
only thing he ever thought of in the world. But be 
Was devoted to all beneficent movements. THe gave 
himself, as Ltold you a few moments ago, nt an early 
porbed, to raising the standard of education—which he 
did. Afterwards he gave himself to the 
temperance canse when it was first developad. He 
was one of the carves? and most successful movers in 
that cnuse—oyté of its founders, as you may say. Then 
he early espOused thy anti-slavery cause, and as an 
editor wagone of its /hampions, 
‘levote himself to these grent causes 
to the excfusi other things. He labored with Mr, 
Finney during the great revivals in New York. But 
for him, Mr. Fiuney'’s revival lectures would never 
have been printed nor widely known. But through 
Joshua Leavitt's instrumentality more than a hundred 
thousamd copies were circulated, Hle took them down 
and repmatuced them in the Rrangelist, doing a world 
of roumt—abnost revolutionizing the ideas of the church 
in respect to some of its great doctrines and policies, 

No sooner Was he set free from the stress of other 
labors, than he begun to labor on the cheap-postage re- 
form. Everything he did was for the clevation of the 
masses, for high Christian democracy. All through 
his life he steod for liberty of commerce, just as much 
as for liberty of thought, liberty of speech, or liberty 
from physical bondage; and it was quite natural that 
he should goonand «peak also for the liberty of com- 
mere—a subject about which one of the great battles 
of our day is to be fought. Nor is it an ignoble sub- 


Jeet mene. 


| 
| 


When he reached the age of seventy-five, he had such 
Vigor of nature that when a medal was to be awarded 
for the best essay on Political Kconomy, in reference 
to Free Trade, by the Cobden Club, during 1868 or 1869, 
Joshua Leavitt wrote that essay, and took the gold 
premium,—an honorable memorial of the power of bis 
old age, Working for political cconomy and commerce, 
na all his life he had been working for liberty in every 
sphere. 

Now, ali the while he was littl known. He was not 
aself-praising man. He never sought publicity for 
himeelf. He wanted tosee the work done. He did not 
care who did it, nor who got credit for doing it. He was 
willing to work through other people, or to mako 
others work, without himself being recognized as the 
worker. He lost his life. He mixed it up with the 
lives of other people. He caused the work to be dope 
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by others, and saw them rewarded for it, aml wee con- | 


tent. 
were a power in the hand. 
aud the papers were found. 
great moral currents, amd gave them direction, and 
helped carry them out jute legitimate realization. He 
was lostingreat principlesauid the principles triumphed 
and he was hidden, Tle sat in quietude and put in mo- 
tion forces which touched every part of the Continent, 

nud never said, *Tdidit.’ Ile sent forth gold and sil- 
ver of thought une feeling, on which was written not 
hix head, or image, or superseription, but "Man" on 
one side, and “ God" on the other, 

How many hours [ have had of communion with the 
grand old man! low L loved him, and revered him! 
He had his fault=; he had his weaknesses; and who 
has not? but he was a glorious man. And for his mo- 
desty he was not the loss te be belowed, Por his indif- 
ference to show and conspicuity, lhe was net the less to 
be admired. Who of ux is living as he lived? That 
part of your life which comes to foam on the top, and 
in the bubbles of which are reflected irridescent hues 
of light, goes out the quickest, God will blow off the 
foam; and that part of your life which vou are hiding 
with Christ, with mankind, and in the great moral 
strugeles in which you live—that part which you throw 
away, or give away—thet is the part that vou sive, 
What you lose you gain; and what you Keep you lose, 

Ab! it is well enough to put your flags out, ane bong 
them at half-mast when a prominent man, oran official, 
dies—we thus honor ourselves and show respect to the 
government: but if ever your flags ought to beat half- 
nist, they ough! to be at half-mast when Jo-lua Lea- 
vitt is buried. If ever there wasa man in the city of 
New York, or the city of Brooklyn, that deserved that 
token of public respect, he deserves it. IT go along the 
Kine of Presidents and LT think of but three or four that 
began to produce the effects ou this country 
has—Jefferson, Washington, Lineoin, and perhaps 
Madison. I deo not think the rest, put together and 
pounded in a mortar with pestic, and made into 
man, would have done one half so much for the coun- 
try as Joshua Leavitt has done. There is no harm in 
paying respect to the memory of men occupying high 
positions under the government whem they die; bi 
men that live inside of things, that never crow nor 
cackle, and that are the right-hand of God among nen 
—these men, brethren of faith, brethren of insight, we 
ought not to let die ont without knowing it. Thate to 


Ile was lost in the papers, 


He made himself felt in the newspapers, whieh 


He identitied himself with | 


theat 


ew the devil get alhend of us in the reeornition of his | 


servants. Ide not like to see servants, that have 
spent their lives flebting against evil in all its formes, 
die unappreciated on earth, and go down to oblivion, 
But it does not nmake much differener, So long as 
heaven stands it ix all richt with these men, 
there reap in over-measure what they sow here. 
workers that go down in this world, and deo not get 
much eredit, will be amply rewarded when they reneh 
the other world. Tkhuow of many men whe only need 
to die to be worth something! 


Those 


FOREIGN NOTES, 


HE International Exhibition to be held this 
year in Vienna promises to be unique in interest 
nudin suceess, Vienna has undergone an entire trans- 
formation in the last few years, and the Exhibition 
will be a kind of inauguration of a new city, the capl- 
tal of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, Through the 
Empire, also, new enterprise has sprung up in all dines 
tions, and the fruits of this will appear. The Pretish, 
French, Swiss, Italians and Germans, are mekiie ts 
much preparation to be represented a ever they have 
done, and France, Germany and Italy, bave special 
reasons for showing how well they now stand; ttaly 
after her regeneration; France after her defeat; and 
Germany after the vast suerifiees of a great war. But 
by far the greatest interest of the Exhibition will lie in 
the part taken in it by the Rastern neighbors ef \us- 
tria, to whom Vienna is convenient, and who chance to 
be just awakened to special interest in the matter. Rus- 
sia will not only send her own particular specialtios, but 
she will show us what her subject moces in Asia ean de. 
The Turks will come In force, * Young Turkey being 
iu the ascendant in commercial circles, and there 
promised such an Oriental exhibition as FPaurepe has 
never seen, the merchants of Turkey never before hav- 
ing overcome their indisposition to even show their 
fluest goods to foreign buyers. 


is 


They will | 


demanded making this errnel example, 


tried, and no less than 3,000 whe took part in the 
are out of employment in the middle of winter. 


— 


And as a matter of 


course, the stranve Asian visitors willl be a remarkalile | 


feature of the Exhibition. Not only will many follow 
the goods sent for exhibition, but the fame of the show 
will attract many others who will have ample time to 
come from remote parts before the occasion is over. 
Altogether, it seems likely that a great deal of strange 
interest, and of new human association, and of awaken- 
ing of enterprise, will characterize the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion. 

—Spain seems likely to have trouble in carrying 
out a policy of reform and emancipation. in the West 
Indies. The ministry of Zorilla is, for Spain, excep- 
tionally honest and liberal. On the 24th of December 
a decree was presented in the Cortes for the abolition 
of slavery in Porto Rico, and the measure appears to 
be urged in good faith. It excites violent opposition 
from the mercenary supporters of slavery and from 
all reactionary parties in politics. Mr. Fish wrote to 
Mr. Sickles on the 2th of October a long note, review- 
iug, in very caustic terms, the failure of Bpain during 


Spaniards, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
recent Vem te curry out the promisot in this 
quarter of the world, aud imtimating in huwtuage of 
unmistakable menace that any further dlelay would be 
followed by the gravest Consequences, 
has been published here, and lias naturally been re- 
ported in Madrid, exciting Spanish wrath to the mt- 
most. The Spanish minister, Zorilla, has declared in 
the Cortes that mo such note las ever been heard of 
by him, showing that Mr. Sickles, our minister, did 
net deliver it. If this is the ease, and if he 
Wisely, somebody has Dblundered in making it public 
here. It is quite possible that the effeet of the onustic 
aud menneing language of Mr. Fish may be to dis- 
eredit and defeat Zorilla’s scheme of reform with the 
If that should be the clee, our govern- 
ment will hardly have any alternative but to follow 
upits threats with decided action, Ifthe publication 
of Mr, Fish’s note was duly considered, and was deli- 
berate, it is not unlikely that the administration ex- 
pected noe other result than interferences on our part, 
took the responsibility, 

—There seems to be some doubt, or mistake 
rather, in some of Our press, ‘us to the meaning of Bis 
warck’s withdrawal from the office of Prussian pre- 
mier, The tacts are these: Bismarck held two pre- 
tnierships, that of the German Rapire, which he held, 
still holds, uncer the mame of German Chancellor, 
amd that of President of the 
Prussin. This cabinet consists of eight ministers, one 
of whom is also president. 
dent of the others in matters of his own department, 
amd each has his counsel of subordinates and clique of 
supperterm. There is no chance, therefore, to settle in 
cabinet councils the leadjnug features of public policy, 
but the president is obliged, if he wishes to curry any 
point, to buttomhole ministers amd their friends as he 
wud te permonally persuade them to aceede to his 
proposals, This is a vexutious method of procedure, 
und involves chormetslibor, Prince Biemarek hus re- 
selved that he will not submit to it any longer, and his 


going out of the Prussian premicrhip does not mean | 


#% reactionary policy on the purt of the Government, 
but astrokeof «tratecy on Bismarck’s part, who wishes 
the renetionary leaders to sce what they cannot do, and 
them he will come back and carry his point of having a 
cabinet like the Muogiish, witha» president whe is indecd 
the of a real Government, 


~Seotland is rapidly ceasing to be a stronghold 
of either political or theelogical  Profes- 
Hinxtey’s election as Lord Reetor of the Aberdeen 
University, o matter which is in the hands of the stu- 
dents, shows that young Seothand attaches less inipert- 
than its futhers to theological tests and creeds, 
It is probable that the lunge mumber of medi- 


eal sitetents who tlock te Alber Decanse if gives | 


first-rate etieution at the lowest cost, has very 
much promoted the crowth of sentiment among 
the young Seots. But in pelities it ix met the voung 
only that have become liberal Ina recent important 
election for DPurtiament the Tory cundidate did not 
poll a venth part of tie comstituency. The 
us that Torvism may be recurded as 
ered] in Seotlamd; that the Ballot bus anni- 
hilated the Tory influence in Seothued; and that an 
Liberal ean hardly conceive how hopelessly 
Scotch Torsvism is, 


The sentence of five Lomlion gas stoker= to 
twelve months’ imprisonment four conmspiraev, in 


tine up a strike toenterce demands which the gus come. 
commented, is denounced by the more just 
English ob scrvers as a brutal outrage, though 
in general the press and public, 
have happemet if London had been left in the dark, 
There 
men equally guilty with the five that were 
strike 
Their 
mistake isevident enough, and the ruin which it brings 
on them noinere than they should have expected, but 
it certainly scems an cxecruble injustice to make them 
cuilty of what micht have happened if London light 
had heen eut off. A Trade Congress now in session at 
Leeds, has address a petition to the Right Hon. 
Bruce, Secretary of State forthe Ilome Depurt- 
ment, for the pardon of the men, 


—The new Viceroy of India, Lord Northbrook, 
appear to have entered upon his duties with mint 
fluttering prospects, He promises to become a Viceroy 
ifter India’s own heart, which means one who will 
study the native mind, appreciate pative aspirations, 
amd help India to “elbow her way to a place among 
the community of nations.”” The Hinmdloos have caught 
much of the English spirit, and are energetically re 
forming their own civilization after the pattern of the 

‘glish, Their liternry organs are admirably con- 
ducted. One of the three ablest journals in all India is 
written by Hindoos, and wiclds a rapidly increasing 
influenee both amoug Englishmen and natives. 

—Mr. F. A. Maxse writes to a leading English 
journal a vigorous protest against suffrage on a pro- 
perty qualification for women, or what he calls “ Mr. 
Jacob Bright's well-intentioned but extremely narrow 
Bill.” He thinks that on this restricted basis woman 
suffrage will increase the number of reactionary voters, 
and he advises working-class politicians to offer uncom- 
promising opposition to the adoption of woman suff- 
rage in any but the widest and most comprehensive 
manner, 


were 


This di-jwteh | 


Cubinet of the State of | 


“ach minister is indepen. 


Public Opinion. 


IMPREDENCE OF PROTESTANT WORKERS IN ROME, 
(tram the Itallan Corre-puudence of the London Timea, Dee. 14.} 
6 Yrcrmnes carrying of the war into the enemy's camp 

tuust appeal to the imagination with a special charm for 
sacha #warm of Protestant propagandists and instructors to 
have settled upon Rorae, which, after all, is net more in need 
of their services than # great many other cities, In educating 
the ignorant, in reclaiming the idle urd vicious, and in spread- 


_ ing the doctrine of Christ as it is believed aud preached in 


their churches, most of these worthy zealots might have found 
wuple employment in their own hurls; but an irresistibie 
fuscination has drawn them to Rome to beard in his cage the 
crippled lion, whom they designate in their writings as the 
“Man of Sin.” And se we have had the Vatican Mission,"’ 
a school and preaching-place in the Borgu Vecchio, close to 
St. Peter’< and whence the paalm-singing might be heard, one 
of the misionari-s exultingly declares, inthe very chambers 
of the Pope and Cardinals.” Evangelical schools for the 
people are a favorite ncans resorted to by the Propaganrd- 
ists. Juthe case of Mr. Van Meter, these, as vou know, have 
lately bad a check, In consequence of his non-compliance 
with the laws regulating elucation in country. So far as 
the law appiles to both alike, Mr. Van Meter is suid to have 
done a great deal of wool in New York by reclaiming street 
children, and whoever bas looked into a recently published 
amd very interesting work on The Dangerows Classea of New 
York, will feel convinced that he hed a fine field for his phil. 
anthropic and pious habors, which he might there have con- 
tinued with much greater prospect of success than in a 
forelyn country, of whose language and laws he is ignorant. 


dt i4 due to that fenorance that his first attempts here have 


| 


| 


seems to De a rule in the 


“<aredat whet micht 


broken down, and it i« feared that the enforcement of the law 
to which the authorities have been compelled, may also havo 
to be extended to other schools previously existing, but which 
were carried on more quictiy and unobstrusively, aud have 
not hitherto been meddled with, 


THE NEGRO PRORLEM, 
[From an Article by N.S. Shaler, in the North Americun.’ 


“FP the traveler willexamine into the condition of the people 
here [North Carolina] and in the coast region of South 
(Carolina, he will find very striking contrasts. The problema 
which aris: with the change in the condition of the negroes 
in passing from slavery to liberty are apperently far advanced 
towarPa solution in this northern part of our shere. In the 
Seu Island resgion they seem utterly beyond such a result. In 
south Carolina, the negrocs have gathered on certain of the 
shore islands, formalin aggregations wherein there is scarcely 
atrace of white intlucnee, and where every step is straight 
back to barbarism; in North Carolina, under very similar 
com litions, the as-oclathomeof the races is Just what must-be 
desired by all who wish to see the newro go forward with the 
dominant race. There is but one explanation of this, It fs 
found in the fact that in the Pamlico rewion the negroes and 
whites were left to work out the problems in their own way, 
With ne considerable outeide lnflucnes; while in South Caru- 
litat. gos ormmental luterferte nee private experimenta by 
li serts of reformers came in to complicate the matter, It 
suth that the position of the 
necro, In all importaoat rewards, isin proportion to the 
which hus been forced) upon him, Where free rations, 
echools for which he has paid nothing, and volunteer leaders 
have abounded, his state is far worse than where he has been 
heft to face his new conditions with no other guide than his 
homely aml healthy Instincts. The schools have done good 
work, and are doing better, but those do the best work where 
the neure pass, af least in part, direetly for the teaching his 
child reewives, The greatest need the ne 
evo now has to meet bs nel more or better assured rights, but 
better wages, The ballot sud speiling-book are potent inetru- 
menta under certain circumstances, and, in their time, may 
do something for these unfortunate partners of our national 
fate, but toa man who. at his best, cau eurn only fifteen dol 
per month, they meun Hewho would dothe 
best for this people, must seck to cstablish in the South real 
imiustrial schools, manufactorics, and savings banka, They 
are the levers which will litt this new, if it is ever to rise, 


ENGLISH POR JAPAN, 
‘Prom a Letter to Prof. Whitney, of Vale College, by Arinort Mort, 
Japanese Chare?é Affairs. -blizgbeth Daily Herald.) 

‘T= spoken language of Japan being inadequate to 

the growing necessities of the people of that empire, and 

Loo poor to be made, by a phonetic alphabet, sufficiently use- 

ful a a written language, the idea prevalile among many of 

our best educated men and most profound thinkers that, if 

we heop pace with the aye, we must adopt some copl- 

ons, and expinding European language, print our 

laws andl transact all publie business in it, as as possible, 

aul have it taught in our schools as the future language of 

the country, to the arwiual exclusion of our present language, 
spoken and written. 

It may be well to state. in this connection, that the written 
language now ii. use in Japan has little or ne relation to the 
spoken language. but is mainly hicrovlyphic— a modification 
of the corruption of the Chines. 

The English languare would be our first choice, for very 
many reasons; there are certain obstacle-, of an intense~ 
ly practical character, which, if they cannot be removed, will 
make the introduction of that lancvage inte Japan erceed- 
ingly dificeult—ell but Impossitle. I allude, principally, to 
the absence of law, rule, or orier in its orthography, based 
either on etymology or on the «ounds actually beard in words, 
and to the large number of irrerular verbs, these latter being 
among the most frejuently occurring words in the language, 
which makes the matter worse. . . 

Now, my proposition, which receives the concurrence of 
my countrymen best ualified by their knowledge of English, 
and by their gencral etucation, to Judge accurately and wisely 
on this question, is to prepare and place in our schools, and 
in the hands of the people at lance, spelling-booka, diction- 
arica, grammars, and other text-books, teaching what may be 
termed a “simplified English.” In other words, IT propose to 
banish from the English language, for the use of the Japanese 
nation, all or most of the exceptions which render English so 
dificult of acquisition even by English-speaking people, and 
which discourage most foreigners who have the hardihood to 
attempt to master it from persevering to success, 
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Primeval Man, an Examination of some Recent 
Speculations. By the Duke of Argyll. New 
York; De Witt C. Lent & Co. 


This book was written in 1568; and tlhe rapid progress of 
scientific inquiry has superseda&i some of its arguments, and 
lent new emphasis to others; but it still remains a timely and 
suggestive volume, holding, in the controversy that now occu- 
pies the scientific and theological world, a position of con- 
servatism and caution, combined with profound loyalty to 
truth. The Duke of Argyll is well known as an acute and 
graceful writer; and the circumstance that he is not to any 
considerable extent an original investigator, enables him, on 
the one hand, to take, perhaps, a broader view of certalu 
questions which specialists are apt to Judge too narrowly, 
and, on the other, to omit from his treatises a good deal of 
technical and minute detail, which would confuse the com- 
mon reader. In the present volume, he treats from this gene- 
ral standpoint the questions of the origin and early condition 
of mankind. He holds, on the first point, that, “so far, the 
evidence is on the side of the originality of man as a species, 
nay, even as a Clase by himself, separated by a guif practically 
immeasurable from all the creatures that are, or that are 
known ever to have been, his contemporaries in the world.” 
With regard to man’s antiquity, he grants that it must be much 
greater than the received Scriptural chronology would make 
it, and points out that all so-called Scriptural chronologies in- 
volve suppositions as to the principle of interpretation, and 
ns to the import of words descriptive of descent, which are in 
_ the highest degree doubtful, and which, it is evident, cannot 
be applied consistently throughout." Moreover, he shows 
that every new proof of the great antijuity of the race is a 
new probability in favor of its origin from a common single 
source—a truth which he rewards as far more important, 
though he takes care to say that even this doctrine is not es 
sential to Christianity, and to quote with respect the “ high 
authority’ of Mr. Poole, and the unknown author of Genesis 
of the Earth and of Man, who maintains that in the Mosaic 
narrative, contrary to the usual interpretation, there are clear 
indications of the existence of pre-Adamite races, ©)n this 
theory the celebrated passage about the unions between the 
“cons of God” and the “daughters of men” should be read 
as describing the intermarriages of “the servants of the 
oda,” that is, the idolatrous races, and “the daughters of the 
Adamites.” But the Duke of Argyll prefers the received 
theory of the origin of man from a single pair. 

He then proceeds to discuss the primeval condition of man, 
and, granting that it was probably one of intellectual leno 
rance, to argue that this is not necessarily associated with 
moral cuilt, or inability to Judge of right and wrong, [Even 
here he disclaims the necessity of his view to the Christian 
faith; for it is admitted by all theologians that if the first man 
was at first innocent, the second nan was a murderer; so that 
the causes of the degradation began at once, so far as the race 
is concerned, “and existing races, therefore, may have passed 
through any degree of barbariem since the days of Adam, 
without involving any necessary inconsistency what. vor with 
the Mosaic account.” But be argues ably that the facts of 
éthnology indicate a primai revelation, and that the savages 
of to-day may be not merely remnants of an original savage 
race, but degenerate deseendants of tribes once wiser and 
more virtuous. In this controversy he stands between the 
position of Archbishop Whately ((migin of Ciriization, ISA), 
and Sir John Lubbock (The Karly Condition of Mankint, bs), 
not agrecing with either, yet in the main defending the 
form.r arainst the latter. 


Little Hodge.. By the Author of * Ginx’s Baby.” 
New York: Dodd & Mead. Author's Edition. 
It was only three years ago that a new book—a mere 
chure- made its appearance in the English market and imme 
shately exciteda sensation. It was anonymous, and the quid- 
nunés set it down at once-—-some to Disracli, some to Charles 
Kingsley, and soon. It was reprinted in the United States, 
and attgined here, at a bound, a keener appreciation, and a 
wider popularity cven, than it had inct in the country to 
whose institutions it was more particularly adapted. The 
progeny of the unwashed Ginx was en outgrowth of St. Giles, 
and its history, from the cradle to the grave, illustrated the 
bearing of the laws and customs of England upou the con- 

dition of the lower classes in great cities. 

It soon transpirg! that this powerful book was written by 
Mr. Edward Jenkins, a young barrister, the souof a clergy- 
manof the Church of Scotland, now settled in Moutread, where 


ow 


the young political ceonomist receiycod the larger part of his | 


education. 

This first venture in the walks of literature and social 
science was followed by another, which deelt with problems 
lying at the other extreme of socicty. “Lord Bantam,” 
exactly like his illustrious antipode, began life a baby; but 
the various phases of his existence are presented, to show the 
difficulties that beleaguer the English aristocracy, and incul- 
cate the responsibilities that rest upon them. And now comes 
the work that lies before us, beginning, like the rest, with a 
baby —this time, the puny offspring of the lowest class of ag- 


“———rTicultural laborers—and treats the relations of capital and la- 


bor and all the momentous questions which are beginning to 
agitate the hierarchy and the squirearchy of merrie England, 
in the same iively and trenchant manner that characteriz.«i 
its predecessors. 

It seems almost a work of supererogation to Introduer the 
realer to any illustration of the methods of this effective 
writer. Still, if there Should chance to be some for whom the 
perusal of these books is a pleasure yet in store, the opening 
chapter of our unpretending story will show them how rare 
Sugar-coating can be given toa treatise on political economy 
while those who are familiar with the author's previous eaeays 
in this line, will recognize in the following extract the well- 
known force and cunning of the master-hand: 

CHAPTER I. 
A MATTER OF AND DEATH. 

“THREE pounds five ounces and a half,” said the Mouton 

balance to equalize 


cook, ringing down the half-ounce ou the 
n the tin on other side lay on a white cdoth the 
ee piece of living humanity that perhane ever came into 
“Well!” said 


the doctor, “ it’s the small. 
it’s hardly worth the tho poor tas 


Hum ;” said Mr. Mee, the master Of the Union; “these 
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people thinks nothin’ of the trouble and e they are to 
the parish when they breeds. It's a curis law that provides 
for keepin’ sich chits as that alive now, ain't it?” 

* Poor little creetur !" said the nurse, taking up the morsel 
of humanity from its uncomfortable position in the werk- 
house scales, which bad been brought up from the kitchen 
expresaly to test its specific  & “It ain't got enough 
body to keep the life in it, I'm afraid, Its lungs can't be 


larger than struars, can they, doctor? 


“ This child,” replied the official, not noticing the defect in 
Mrs. Gussett's comparative anatomy, and pointing to the wee 
red carcass, which the nurse was proceeding to envelop in 
some clothes enormously too big for it; “this child is stru- 
mous. Morcover, it already cxhibits a tendency to hydroceph- 
alus. Its head is as large and weighs nearly as much as the 
rest of its body. T never saw a human form alive with such 
legs and arms—they are scarcely fit fora good-sized cockchafer. 
In Sparta, now, they would have drowned this little animal 
immediately ; or — some Indian tribesof North America, 
Mrs. Gusset, it would have been your duty, When you sqw so 
conspicuous a failure of nature, to place your finger and 
thumb tightly on its windpipe, and save the tribe any further 
anxiety in regard to it.” 

A groan from the bed here intermipte] the conversation—a 
bed in the lying-in ward of the Coddieton Union, in Russet- 
shire, where this conversation had taken place. The woman 
from whom the groan proceeded was Mrs. Hodwe, wife of 
John Hodge, of Hankerly, in the limits of the Union—a woman 
who had come here for the eighth and last time to be delivered 
of a child at the cost of the parish, and bad just produced to 
the world the unprecedented and abortive curiosity which had 
boon the subject of scientific remark. I say there was a groan 
from the bed at the close of the doctor's historic and social 
reminiscences, and Mrs, Gusset, saying, “Ah, poor creetur! 
I'm afeared she ain't worth much, doctor,”” approached the 
bel. 

As she drew near with the little morsel in her hand - it is im- 
possible to speak of so tiny a parcel as oceupyling her arms — 
and, leaning kindly over the woman, asked her if there was 
anything she wanted, the latter, with sudden energy, snatched 
the small bundle from the nurse's grasp, and, drawing it to 
her bosom with all her remaining strength, burst into a pas- 
sirnoftears. Talk of drowning and chokingit’ The flood 
rolled down frown her white, thin cheeks--oh, so pale and so 
poverty-stricken !—baptizing the youngling, and adding 
to the bubbling springs of its fir<t sorrows rivers trom the 
deep. exhaustless ocean of a mother’s love. Only a minute or 
so it lasted, in which the pyzzied nurse tried to cheer her and 
wet the child away. Closer"and closer sie drew it, until all at 
once the tears ceased, the heaving breath stayed, the arms 
loosened their convulsive hold. The Union had done all it 
could for Mrs. Hodge living -it bow only remained to it to 
bury what was left of her. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow the fortunes of Little 
Hodge, or rather those of the elder Hodge, his father- fortunes 
various, indeed, but only in degrees of misery —throueh the 
many ¢fforts he put forth, with the sole and simple purpose 
of getting bread into his children’s mouths; the well-meant 
but blind and obstinate opposition he met from dignifie! and 
gentle rector, kind and hearty squire, selfish and brutal farm- 
er; the attempt toimport the tradesunionisam of the city into 
the rural districts, and the progress thereof; and the dismal 
series of desperate struggles, ending only in deeper despair 
and blank starvation. up to the suicide of Hodge major and 
the transplantation of Hodge minor to Canada, with subsc- 
quent cflorescence, under the auspices of a migration society 
founded by a nondescript Yankee, For all this, and the rest, 
we youst remit the reader to the volume itself, 

Core blemish, the story of Little 
Which ita predecessors lachel, and that the very feature 
ou Which, apparentiy, the author most prides himself The 
“Yankee Intervention,” ashe ealls it, introduced too palpably 
as a compliment to his many American admirers, ts an ami- 
able failure, Mr. Jcohoiachin Settle is a monster, born of the 
third-rate drama, and still existing only fa the cartoons of 
Punch and the British imagination. He is bere evidently 
copied from the exceptional personality of Abraham Lincoln, 
and indulees in a dialeet which has no protetype in any quar- 
terof the world so far as yetexplored, He says, re-surrec- 
tion,” me,” “injuce,”” and * Ru-repe utters his 
words in disjointed syllables, like a spellimg-lwok, wid says 
“Din coneeited,” le means think.” 
it is 


There's no such man; 


There seems to be a certain fatal incapacity in the 
mind to understand a Yankee, much more to depict one, 


| 


this the preseut most recent attempt is deplorable fostance;: 


for here, with the best intention in the world to present an | 


example of characteristic American virtue, Mr. Jenkins Jims 
thrown upon bis cunvas ouls a well-meaning idiot. 


Modern Leuders: being a Series of Biographical 
Sketches, Ky Justin MeCarthy. New York 
Sheldon & Co, 


This volume contains the papers which Mr. McCarthy 
bas contributed to the pages of the Galaxy, describing, in a 
style felicitously combining the critical with the historical, 
many of the most noted personages of our time. The list is 
chietly ot English worthies ; but it includes, on this continent, 
Brigham Young, and in Europe, Louisa Napoleon, Eugenie, 
Vietor Emmanuel, Thiers, and George Sand. In England the 
worklsof royalty, politica and literature are well represented, 
and there are one or two papers in which whole phases of 
social life or public opinion are skillfully depicted. The 
epigrammatic brilliaucy of these sketches does not. appar- 
ently, detract from what we may call their personal truth; 
that is, they present to us the characters they describe, ex- 
actiy as the author believes them to be. Of Mr. MeCurthy’s 
vivacity and power in communicating his impressions, 
every reader will bear suflicicnt testimony; of the oppor 
tunities he has enjoyad for the formation of a correct Judg- 
wient, he gives some notion in the preface, averring that 
he has taken his views In no case from books and news 
papers merely, but that “they are in every instance cven 
when intimate and direct porsonal acquaintance least as- 
sist them, the result of close observation and that apprecia- 
tion of the original which comes from habitual intercourse 
with those who know thom and submit them to constant 
criticiam.”” It may, indeod, be suid that this is tantamount to 
a confession that the sources of his information have been 
personal acquaintance and social gossip; but the frank staic- 
ment disurmns the criticism ; and we areicd to expect cxactly 
what we find, a gallery of wonderfully life-like, if not accu- 
rate, portrait-, showing ua, as they appear to their own ac- 
quaintanees, the people whom history will transform into 
statues and myths. The very interesting paper on Louis 
Napoleon, at once more critical and more charitable than 
much that has been said of this “ «phinx " among rulers, is an 
excellent specimen of tho qualitics we have mentioned. 


A Practical Course with the German oy 14 
By W. H. Woodbury. New York: Ivison, 0- 
man, Taylor & Co. 

For twenty years Mr. Woodbury’s method of teaching Ger- 
map has held a prominent place in the classrooms of the 
country, greatly admired by many teachers, and dialiked by 


others, as was to be expected in a work which took a middle 
course between the strict grammatical method of teaching 
language and the more natural method of learning words and 
idioms by frequent repetitions, While the extremists com- 
plained of too little grammar, or too much, the plan adopted 
met with great favor with the majority of teachers, and the 
book has had an unusually successful carver. The author haa 
just brought out a shorter course on the same general plan, 
with the addition of several practical "features, which he 
thinks will materially add to the value of the method. The 
test of use must decide its worth in comparison with the 
newer methods which are claiming the favor of teachers, In 
typography, printing aud paper, Mr, Woodbury's work is very 
attractive. 


Lectures on the Nature of Spirit, and of Man as a 
Spiritual Being. By Chauncey Giles, Minister 
of the New Jerusalem Church. Sixth Edition. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippineott & Co. 1873, 


This litthe book contains nine lectures, setting forth the 
views of Swedenborg and his followers with regurd to life, 
death, and the world tocome, That spirit has substance, form 
and life precisely analogous to that of matter— or, rather, that 
the substance of spirit pervades matter, and that all form and 
life is spiritual, isthe fundamental proposition of this philos 
sophy, which in its outworkings of detail, as shown in Swee 
denborg’s own visions and argumenta, and in those of the 
volume before us, appears to us to materialize and literalize 
the truths of spirit, rather than to spiritualize those of mat- 
ter. There is nothing more material than extreme spiritual. 
ism; and Mr. Giles saves himself from this only by a liberal 
cuployment of inystichan, But we can have no quarrel with 
views of either world so thoroughly penetrated with syme 
pathy for purity, charity and unselfish living. If they bring 
comfort to any, and stronger faith and hope, we are glad of 
it, though they contain much that we conceive to be unware 
ranted by Seripture or reeson., Certainly no man living up to 
the spirit of the tenets of Swedenborg, should be other than a 
sincere, humble and sweet-minded Christian. 


English Grammer for Beginners, By Stephen W. 

Clark. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Few school-book makers have beau more quarreled over 
than Mr. Clark, Those who believe in his method believe 
with the thoroughness of genuine partizans, while the non- 
believers are apt to take as extreme pround on the opposite 
side, To the first, his mode of representing the relations of 
the elements of sentences by diagrams fis incomparably the 
best means of giving children definite iieas of Engli<h Gram- 
mar. To the second, it is simply a scheme of mechanical 
making, useful only in teaching Clark's Grum- 
mar, Which they declare to be quite distinct from Engli<h 
Grammar, It is true that children may be very expert in 
analyzing sentences according to the teachings of Mr. Clark, 
putting each word into its appropriate oval, and yet show 
very litthe practical skill in the structure of sentences in 
speaking or writing. But this failure of grammar-tcaching 
to teach grammar is not peculiar to Clark's method. The most 
accurate reciters and parsers of the schoolof Brown are fre- 
quently as innocent of any ability to use their mother tomrue 
correctly. The grammar-teaching of the future, we are ine. 
Clines] to think, Will be something very different from either, 
certainly in taatier, if mot in method. In the meantime Mr. 
(lark’s text-books will bold ther place among the best. The 
book before us is designed te take the place of the old “ First 
lassons,” on which it is a manifest improvement, 


Vestry Melodies, By Jaeouard Marshall. 

Andrew Il. Giraves. 

A more appropriate name for this colicction would be 
* Revival Melodies,” nearly ail the old stamd-bys for revival 
occasions having been here grouped together, with much of 
a similarly emotional character. Typographicaily, the voluma 
is inferior to the general run of works of this character, the 
musical notes being newllessly larwe, and the text much too 
small. There are thousands, however, who will be glad to 
find these old favorites thus wathered together in one cluster, 

NEW MUsIeC, 

—Motet, * My trod, the Spring, By John P. More 
gan, Organist of Trinity Church (G. Schirmer, 701 Broadway), 
and “ Sare me, O Father,” by Professor F. Hitter (Jordengs 
& Mantens, &2 Broadway), are valuable additions to the muai- 
eal literature of the church, They evince not only genuine 
but careful composition, and an excellent knowledge of hare 
mony. 

~From Louis Meyer, Philadelphia, we bave three 
songs, “* My Darling is Gone,” for alto, and © Evening Shades,” 
both by Julian Munoz; and Kinkel’s well known male chorua, 
Farewell, Beloved Maid,” arranged as a solo, by Weizer, 
We have again to commend the general musical excellence 
and typographical neatness of ail the publications we have 
received from this hous. 
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“A Rack-Powmarn,”’ A Voice from the Buck-Pews. 

CATHOLIC PURLICATION FOCTETY. New York. 
Rev. Jos. M. Finvetti, Catheolies Americans.” 
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John Ruekin, ™ The Nest.” 
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Henry Peterson 
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BUsI NESS NOTICES, 


Ocr Favorrre Sewing Macnine.— The 


cheapest und best sewmy machine now manu- | 


factured for family use is probably the New 
Wilson. We certainly would use no other. It. 
works with equal facility on muslin, woolen, | 
loth, cam ric, tarletan, flannel, and leather. 
It doos not paralyze the spine, or wear 
out the operator in any way, nelther does 
it demi lan inees<ant te find out 
where the is. There is no difficulty. 
It runs stoothly and evenly, hems, f lis, 
tucks, wathers, and binds. It does the 
finest and most beautiful work on cam- 
bric and liaen. It also has the merit of 
being cheaper than any other first-class me 
chine, ai it can bo purchased for 80. The 
feeding device is an improvement on all ggher 
machines, anda s of the Wilson. 
T¢ does not cet eut of order, nor break needles, 
nor slip, nor pucker the cloth. Se complete 
bas the Wilson Sewing Machine been made, by 
n skillful combination of brain and muscle, 
that it has hy ‘ft nothing to be desired. Sales- 
room at 7 Broadway, and in all other cities 
in the United States. The Company want 
agents in country towns. 

Beravere’sa FLavonina EXTrRacts. — 
The superiority of thease crtracta conatate in 
perfe purity and areat etrength, They are 
warrant! freo from the oils and 
meida, and are not only true to their names 
but are prepared from fruits of the best 
quality, and are so hizhly concentrated that 
fn comparatively small quantity 
used, 

Preecminently superior.” —Parker 


R 
The hest inthe world.’—Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Hlouse, 


‘Ue ‘lusively for Continental 
Hote 

Jocrru & 
turers and Proprictors, 


Ture New CONSERVATORY OF 
Mra’, an announcement of which will be 
foun tlunter the healol is one 
of the oldest institutions of the kind in the 
country, aal offers superior inducements to 
all ia search of @ therouzis musical lucation, 


Facrs Por THe Lapies—Mre. Mary 
Banters, Jeracy City, N. J., bas used her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stiteh Machine since 
constaativ, on all kinds of sewing, with- 
out repares, ant broken but one 
dentally): woull mot «cll it for S100) If she 
eoullnot another, See new improve. 
ments Wool'’s Lock-Stitelh Kipper. 

For washing dishes, 
floors, ofl clothe tables cleaning windows. 
paint, knives aal polishing tin, brass and all 
inetals, use Eaoch Morgai's Sous Sapelio. It 
is cheaper and better thin soap. 


Manufac- 


The stanlerd relish Gaiversally adopt- 
ed by the best Judges, is the Malford Loleester- 
shire Table Sarce, You ean obtain this fir 
article of any first-class grocer for only titty 
conta per pint bottle. 


GQ ORRENTO WooD CARVING IS A 
very delicate and interesting art. and as only 
tu be known to become a rage.—lbeton 


By acjuiring this fascinating art, any lads ir 
Rentl mt produce great tarte ty of 
Weall- 4, Fancy Boxes, Trimmings of all kinds, 
Mon owrams, Silhoutte 4, ete. 

Seni *tarnp for Cireular containing full and clear 
instructions, price-list of tools, patterns, Ae, 


SORRENTO Wool CARVING Cer, 


& Temple Place, Boston. 
NOW READY.—Mre HOMPSON 


tinues to purchase upon her terms. Se 
for cireular of If Hes ure 
Inclose Mra. Fifth Ave.. 
New Vork. 


B SEWING 
Improved, $12, with Now Braiding Feot 
Tirty Days Trial 
machine, if it dues net suitevery purchaser, 
the erpress charges for returning machine. 
WITAT A CHRISTMAS PRLSENT for any one 
to make or recel 


MACHINE.— 


ve! 


Send P.O. Order, and we atonce send Machine, 


With all equipments complete. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE Co. 

West Broadway, New York. 
‘LY OUT. ANTIIONY & 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, 
VRAMES STERFOSCOPES AND Views, GRAPHO- 
acorts, ALNUMS AND 
soon er CELEDEITIES. Phot o-Lantern Slides 


ec ialt 
anuf: of Materials. 


THE NURSERY.—A Montn- 
LY MAGAZINE FOR 


Ne ADE ns. Superbly Lilustrated. Send stamp 
for a sample number. NOW ts the time to 
TT’ RY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOL F, 
138) STREET. 


—- 


American or Poreign Publications sent py mall | 
post~pal: d, at Catalogue prices, 
Pore ATALOGU ES OF THRE ¢ ‘ELE- 

BRATED $1.00 Prize Series, the $5,000 Prize 
Atories, and other choice books {or Fam 
lAbraries, addresa the Publishers, D. 
& Boston; G. T. DAY & Dover, N 


L 


mail pos 


ENVELOPES of the latest fashion sent by | 
t-palid. nd fora Circular and Price List 
. B. ‘TILTON «& co., Boston. 


A MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 


The Largest First-Class HTouse in New England. 
Vertical Rallway Suits, and Single Apartments, 
with Bathing and water conveniences connecting 

Billiard Malls, Telegrap ce and 
LEWIS RICE & BON, Proprietors. 


ATO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS.— 


Teac nore of 

Music, l departan enta provided. for 


only be 


extending the circulation of 


“| THE TOLEDO WEEKLY BLADE. 


MONTULY, ancl any 


Money refunded on reterp of | 


-— 


| BOOKS 
FOR 


ALMOST NOTILING 


Tue Torepo Werexry 


Is the beat FAMILY NEWSPAPER blished. It 


has a bona CIRCULATION OF 


| 134.000! 


which reaches every State an! Territory. The 
BLADE ta general in ite nature, and aa well 
adapted te one State as another. The widely read 


NASBY 
Will be, as heretofore, written expressly for ite 
columns, 


More care than ever before will be bestowed 
upen all itsdepartments. We shall spare ov pans, 
lak r or money to make the BLADE 


The Best Pauper in the World, 


FIGHT LARGE PAGES ! 
FIFTY -SIXN COLUMNS! 


and all reading matter but eight. It ts, confeseedly, 
the best as well as the cheapest. 


TERMS: 
SINGLE COPLES £2.00 ree vran. 
IN CLUBS OF FIVE $1.75 bacn. 
IN CLUBS OF TEN..... 81.50 
With an extra copy to the getter-up of the club, 


—— 


THE AMERICAN FARM JOURNAL 
lea SIXTEEN PAGKH AGIUICULTURAL Monrnury, 
at por yeur. 


— 


LOCKE'S NATIONAL MONTULY 


I< an elegantly printed MAGAZINE of 
Pages, at $1.0) per year. 
best writers on its pores 


— — 


Tlils OFFER for the purp oft 
ur publicath nes, 


Look AT 


FPARM JOURNAL, 
MONTHLY, 


THR AMER 
LOCKE'S NATIONAL 


And to give the people an om 
first class books at nominal prices, 
in announcing that we have made 
which we can farni«it books, 
eur publicati at prices nes 


we take pleasure 


er befvure offered. 


---— 


LIst 


bor 2.25 we willsend THE WEREKY BLADE 


for one year, and any of this serles 

Por $1.50 we will send the AMERICAN FARM 

JOURNAL, and any be kof thi 
Per $1.75 we will sud LOCKSS NATIONAL 


of list: 


Se rics, 


Shukespeare Complete, 7 
Byron metes, 610 pases 
Bett with nefes, pices. 

ue \rabian lita, pages, 
Burns « memoir, ete., 
Poetics Werks, 0 pages 

Cock’ as Poems, pages, 

Lives of the Poets, 

Butler « liudibras, Netes by Zachary Cirey 
Dr. Three T Colored Portrait. 


ahi paces. 


urs, 


| Cowper's Poetical Works. 
& | 
This series t« the Celebrated 
‘heantifully printed and bound, and sold at retail! 
from @to We guarantee the copies to 


Dante —The Vislon—trunsiated by Cary. 


Chandos Claeei¢s, 


be perfect. 


LIST 


Pur 82.30 we will send any book on this list and 
the WEEKLY BLADE «ne year. 
‘or $2.00 wo will ten’ LOCKE'S NATIONAL 
Pov Yandang book onthix list. 
For $1.95 we will send the AMERICAN FARM 
JOURNAL and any book on this list: 


» 


Corper- Ninastrated by Birket Foster. 

Milton's Poetical Works strated. 

Poetical Works—Dlustrated. 
Southey’s Joan of Are, and Minor Poems—Dus- | 


trated 1 be John Gilbert. 
ADIES’ FINE NOTE PAPERS AND | 


Goldsmith, Johason, Shenstone and Smolleté— 
Tllustrated by John Gilbert. 
Kirko White, by Southey, Mustrated. 
Burns—lUluctrated by John Gilbert. 
Moore's (CT homas) Poems—Dlustrated. 
Byron's by Gilbert. 
Pope's Poetical Works—Inatrated. 
James Montgomery's Poema, with plates. 
Reott's Poetical Works, with Llustrations, 
Herbert's Works, with Dlustrat! ns. 
Campbell's (Thomas) Poetical Works, with Dlus- 
trations by John Gilbert. 
Lover's Poetical Works—Il)ustrated. 
Bloomfield's Poems lllustrated. 
Shakespeare's Complete Works—Ilustratod. 
Chaucer's Poetical Works—Llustrated. 
Sacred Poems. 


Choice Poems and Lyrics. 
Shakespeare Gems. 


All 


eceure 


arrangemanta by 
in connection with | 


| Book of Wit and Humor. 


Familiar Quotations. 

Wise Sayings of Great and Good, 

Tennyson's Poems, complete rated, 

Keats’ Poems Liastrated. 

Shelley's Poems— Illustrated. 

Colertdge's Pooms-— Illustrated. 

Leigh Ilunt’s Poems—Hlusrtrated. 

Dryden's Poems—Iust rated. 

Rogers’ Poems — Hbustrated. 

Hemans Poems —ilustrated. 

Hood's Poetion) Works Lilustrated by Dora, 

Topper’s Proverbia! Philosophy, complete 

Cook's Poetien) 

This list the well-known ld Series of 
otandard Works, handsontely bound tin eloth, ber- 
eed boards, gilt edges and rubriceted tithes; with 
IustyAtions by Gilbert, Dicket Poster, E. IL 
Combe J. Welf, and others. They retail at from 
S175 ter $2.0) each. 


LIST No. 


| 


For $3.00 we will send the WEEKLY BLADE. 


and any Book on this list. 
For 82.450 we will sent LOCKE'S N 
MONTLULY and any book on this List. 
bor $2.25 we will send the AME -RICAN FARM 
JUL BRNAL ond aay book on the list: 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works. With a Biogra- 
plical sketch by Mary Cowdea Clarke, 
Klessary and Diastrations. 

Burns’ Complete Poetics) and Prose Works. 
With Life aad Variorum Notes, 

Inrd Byron's Poetical Works — Dbustrated by 
eminent artists. 

Josephus. The whole works of Flas tus Josephus, 
the Jewish Historian. Translated by Whiston. 

The Arwbian Nichts Entertainments. Translated 
from the Arabie. A new edithon, 

The Works of Jonathan Swift, DD. 
aslected, with Life of the Author, ete. 

The Works of Danlel DeFoe, with Life of the 
Author 

The Werks of Tobias Sm llett. Carefully seleet- 

ed from the most authentic s-urces, 

| The Canterbury Tales and Pairie Queene. With 

other Poems of Chaucer and Spencer. Edited for 
popular perusal, with curr nt Hlustrative and ex- 
planntory Notes, 

Goldsmith's Mixcelaneons Works. 

‘The Werks: 
selected from the 

| Notes, 

The Seottish Minstrel. The Sones and Song 

Writers of Seotiand, subsequent to Burna, with 
Biographies, ete.. by Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D. 


Carefully 


ericinal etithons, with 


Moore. The be ‘tieal Werks of Thomas Moore. | 
Iilusteatod by eminent artists 
Pielding’s Writings. pe hia ev ebrated 

Works of Fietion, with ete, 


list comprises the Library Pilition, In large 
octave: Volomes, tinted paper, with steel portrait 
ieneiie, handsomely bound, Roxburgh style, 
These looks are clecant tn all respects, 
retail at fron to We guarantee 


and 


tewfert copies, 


LIST No, 
For $2.24 we 
book om this Det. 
For $1.40 we will «ond the AMENICAN F 
/ JOURNAL and any book on this list, 
For $1.75 we willseend LOCKE'S 
MONTHLY and any book on this list. 


wll seml THE BLADE and any 


NATIONAL 


werth benyfellow. 1. Endicott. 2 Giles 
Corey, of the Salem Parnes, 
An Old Man's Prayer, by Ceorzge M. Baker, with 
nine full page Iiustrathon 
A beautiful presentation volume, 
Men, Women and Ghosta, by Elizabeth Stunt 
Among the 
| Greenleaf Whittter. 


Margaret Maitland, of Sunnysite, by 


phant, author of Zaldtec. 
Lord Bantam. A Saige, by the Authoreof 
life and Public Services of General Tlreses §. 
Grant, fram his boyhood to the present time and 


Charles A. Phelps. Two stecl Portraits and four | 
Lilustrations, 

Historical Sketch of the Old Sixth Regiment of 
Massachusetts Volunteers, during Ita three eam- , 
bo 1401, 1862, INO and 184, by John W. Hanson, 
Chaplain. 

The Adventures of a German Toy, a charmirg 
juventie. 

lerty and May, »y the author of “Granny's Story 
Box.” Dlustratet. 

The Stery of the Guard. A Chronicle of the War, 
br Benton Fremont. 

The Life of @tephen A. Donglas, by James W. 
Sheahan. 

Nature's Artstoeracy: or, Rattles and Wonnds tn 
Time of Peace. A Pilea for the Oppressed, by Mixs 
Jennie Collins. 

Glimpses of History, by George M. Towle. 

The Crook Straightened, by Mrs. Martha Fr. 
Rerry, author of ** Celesta.” 

Memoir of the Rev. Samuel Barrett, D.D., witha 
aclected series of his Discourses, by Lewls G. Pray. 

The Blade and the Ear, Thoughts fora Young 
Man, by A. B. Muzzey. 

Aunt Zelpeth’s Baby. by the Author of “Adven- 
tures of a German Toy.” 

Why and How. Why the Chinese Fmigrate and 
the means they adopt for the purpose of reaching 
America, with sketches of travel, amusing tncti- 
dents, social customa, etc., by Russell EH. Conwell, 
with Diustrations by Hammatt Billings. 

Memoirs of John Abernethy, F.R.S.. with a view 
of his Lectures, Writings aad Cuarncter, by curse 
Mollwain, F.KCS. 


ATIONAL | 


_A Sammary 


Whately, 


Md Teavea Gathered from Houschold Words, 
by W. Lienry Wills. 

Richard Cobden, the Apostle of Free Trade, his 
Political Career and Public Services, by John Me- 
Gilchrist. 

The Colored Guard, being a Corporal’s Notea of 
Military Service in the Nineteenth Army Corps, 
by James K. Hosmer. 

Chaplain Puller, being Life Sketch of a New 
Clergymaa andArmy ( by Richard 

Faller. 

History of the Anti-Slarcry Measures of the 
Thurty-Severth and Thirty-mighth United States 


Congresses, bel ‘to, by Henry Wilson. 


The Whip, Hoe and Sword; or, The Gulf Depart. 
ment in 1865, by George ETL. Hepworth. 

Tho Irish Ninth tn Bivouae and Battle: or. Vir- 
ginie ami Maryland Campaigns, by M. H. Macna- 
mara, late Captain 0h Mass. Vol-. 

Life and Public Services of Martin R. Delany, 
| Sub- Assistant Commissioner Bureau Kelief of Re- 
fugcee<, Freedmen, and of Abandoned Lands. and 
late Major ith U. 8. Colored Troops, by Frank A. 
The 

Army Life in a Black Regiment, by Thos. Went- 
Worth Higuinson. 

The Out-post, by J. G. Austin, Author Doras 
Durling.”’ 

Jennie Junelana, Talks on Women's Topics, by 
Jenaole June. 

The Colle. Tits Rights and Wrongs, by the 
Author of Ginz's Baby.” 

Functum Sanctorum; or, Proof Sheets from aa 
Table, by Theodore Tilton. 

The Restoration at the Second Coming of Christ. 
of Milicnarian Doctrines, by Kev. 
Jteury A. Riley. 

A Geeneral View ofthe Rise, Progress, and Cor. 
ruptions of Christianity, by the Moet Rev. Richard 
Arehbishop of Dublin. 


a story of in the 
Wilts of Borneo, by Captain Mayne a. 


| 
f the Diramatist-, earefully 


Biographies and Liistorical 


Martin Lether. 


The New England Tragedies, by Henry Wads- 


by Hammatt Billings. | 


Le Cure Mangue; or Social and Religious Customs 
in Franee. by Eugene de Courcillon., 

Transformations of Christianity. 
From the PFreneh of Athanase Coquerel, the 
Younger, by F. P. Evane, Ph.D. 

A View at the Foundations; or, First Causes of 
Character, as operntive before birth, from heredt- 
‘ary and -piritual scurees, by Woodbury M.Pemald. 

The American Cardinal. A Novel. 

“Swinging Reund the Circle,” by Petroleum V. 
Nasby. HIllustrated by Thomas Nast. 
from Kentucky,’ by Petreleum V. 
Nasty. lilustrated by Thomas Nast. 

Wet Doy= at Edgewood, with Old Farmers, Old 
Gardners, end Old Pastorals, by the author uf“ My 
Ferm at 

life and Fervices of General Grant, by 
Henry Coppee. 

Some Kee Hections of our Anti-Slary Confitet. 
by Samuel J. May. 

The Braunville being Memorials of the 
Lraunville Athletic Club. Edited by Moses Cuit 
ryler r. 

The Children’« Treesure.a delightful book for 
childrea, with full pase colored llustrations and 
numerous Wood Engravings. 

The Intants Delight, fell paee eolered 
trations thea wood engravings. Sure 
to please the little ones. 

The World. Guide in all 
the Deily of the Bigher Branches to 
Dyomestic and Social DKeemomy, by the Author of 
“Enquire Within.” 

The P.ster Brethers: or, Measing better than 
Teasing, by the author of “ Jamie's Mittens.” 

Watchwords for our Warfare of Life, from Dr. 
by the Auther of “ Chronicles of 

tta Family.” 

rks of Lord Byron, with Life and 


| the Sehonberg 
The W: 


ATM Portecit. and sixteen Illuetrath ns. 


' The Pirate, and Three Cutters, by Ceptatp Mar- 
ryott. Complete in one volume. Diamend edition 
The Litétery of Pendennis. His Fortunes and 
| Misfortunes, lie Friends end his greatest Enemy, 
by Thackeray. 

The Heavenly Father, lectrre on Modern Athe- 
ism. by Eroest Navillc. Translated from the French 
ber Henry Denton, M.A. 

The Krout and the Russians: or, The Musecovite 
Fmpire, the Cvar, and his People. by Germain do 
Lagny, with 2 

This list comprises a veet number of popular 


Hiills, and other Poems, by John works, all ound Ia cloth, which retall at from $1.4 


te 80.90. 
In making thie great off-r we wish to be under- 


| Stunt a8 guarunteeing every copy rent to be perfect 


avd to title, 


| In ordering books please to etate the No. of the 


a Bioeraphical ®keteh of ton. Schuyler Colfax, by Tiet. Write your orders after thi« form: 


“LOCKE & JONES:~ Faclosed for 
which send WE end 
from sour List No.3. 

This will eave us trouble and ensure the prompt 

, sending of thébook. Orders for books are sent 
| tothe publishers as coon as received, and the books 
| will be mailed promptly —the postage all 


PAY! PAY: 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want an active Acent to canvases for onr 
publications at erery Poet Office in the United 
We pay liberally all who ald ne 

extending our ctreulation. Write for our 

Cireular to Agents.” Working To Js 

supplied. A good thing may be made in cach 
lecality. 


®“PECIMEN COPLES 


Of THE BLADE SENT PREF, POST-PAID, to any 
address. Send for a spectmen and give us the 
names of a dogeag or so of your frindsa, 


Address, 
JONES & LOCKE, 
PUBLISHERS, 
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TOLEDO, 


TIL CHLISITAN UNION. 


Vou. VIL, No. 4. 


+) 


18755, 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription price, *3..0 per annum, including 
either the Olcograph * Little Runaway and her Pets,” or the 
Pair of Oil “Wide Awake” and Faust Asleep,” 
Canada subscribers must send twenty cents in addition to pay 
the American postage. Moncey should be sent by Draft or 
Postal Money order. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of 
the sender. The postage on the CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts 
of the country is only twenty cents a year, or five cents a 
quarter, payable at the office where the paper iv delivered, 


The Picture-Premiums are of this 
office, whenever the subscriber's name is reached on the list in 
order of time. When the pictures are to be forwarded My 
mail, 10 cents must be sent for posture. If desired mounted, 
sized and varnished. ready for framing (the form most satis- 
factory and generally preferred), 2 cents additional (or 
cents in all) should be remitted. The Cleograph, mounted on 
wooden stretcher dike an oil painting). is 4 cents additional, 
and must be sent by express at subscriber's ¢xpense, 


Receipts must not be expected by mail subscribers, 
In case of new subscriptions, the pauper with printed addres. 
label, giving name and date, will be in itself a receipt: in case 
of renewals, the chan of date on the address-'alel shows the 
receipt of the money. ‘Those wishing formal receipts can 
have them, however, by enclosing three-cent postawe-stamy. 

Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable 
for binding. The UnNtow (© and PLyMouTH 
(33) will be sent to one address for including the 
Picture-Premiumea, either Qleograph or the Pair. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in crery tren. te whom we are 
willing to paya liberal compensation, Send bo Cio Puldishers 
for Terms, & 

OFrFices: New York, 27 Park Place: Ro-ton, Bromfield 
Street Chicazeo, 114 Monroe Strect; 3 hearney Strect, San 
Francisco, 


Notick.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNTON 
are requested not to pay any money to an Agent on 
account of,a subscription until the Agent delivers the 
Picture-Premium, either the OGleograph, or the Pair, 
anda certificate bearing the fac-simile signature of the 
Publishers, guaranteciug one years service of the 
paper. 

To Cosntriarrons.—Unaccepted articles will be returned, 
if, at the time they are sont, a request is made tothat eiTeect, and 
sufficient postage stainys are cnclosed. 

Manuscripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and 
Subsequent requests for their return cannot be complied with. 


Editor. 


Henry Warp 

We learn, with no little sarprise and not less re- 
eret, that the use of the hall of the Young Men's 
Christian Association for the delivery of a course 
of Shakespearian lectures by Rev. John Weiss, was 
interdicted by the Secretary atter being promised 
by the janitor, or by the officer warally in charge : 
and that uport. the express ground of the lecturer's 
unsound religions views. That Mr. Weiss should 
be denied aceess to the hall for the purpose of 
propagating Opinions at war with the Evangelical 
theology would be only natural: but that a mian 


of the highe-t meral ail social standing, of 
elevated and ennobling tastes, ard beloved in 


many an orthodey circle, should be thought uniit 
to enter its walls as a lecturer on the genius of 
Shakespeare does not seem to us quite creditable 
to the intelligence, discrimination, aud good 
of the Young Men's Ciiristinn Association. Such 
acts of exclusiven:ss will be sure to alienate from 


— 


— 


that Association the svmpathies of many thought. | 


ful and conscientious people who would gladly be 
its friends and helpers. The Triistecs should over- 
rule the Secretary in this case. 


@ --- 


On-another page is recorded the death of the 
venerable Dr. Joshua Leaviit, whose life, at suc- 
cessive periods, furnished the example of an honest 
ijawver, a devoted minister of the Gospel, an able 
and wise journalist, and « sturdy reformer, Al 
though he has gone to his grave “in a full age, 
like as a shock of corn cometh in his season,” his 
departure from the places in which his presence 
wes so long and so honorably conspicuous will 
deeply affect not only his family and his associates, 
but thousands alxo who knew him chiefly in his 
public relations, Few men have served their gene- 
ration with a truer devotion or a nobler purpose 
than that with which his life was inspired. His 
intellect was of a.high order, his judgment, 
trained by judicial methods, almost invariably 
sound, his perception of principles and their bear- 
ings far-reaching and accurate, his moral courage 
equal to every emergeney. His labors, during his 
whole life, in behalf of vital religion and a sound 
morality, and his services to the anti-slavery cause 
in the days of its persecution, entitle him to the 
grateful remembrance of his fellow-countrymen, 
without distinction of sect or party. ‘Servant of 
(rod, well done!” would be a fit legend for the 
tablet that should mark the place of his burial. 
We refer our readers to the Lecture-Room Talk, 
where a fuller tribute is paid to his life and char- 
acter. 


ALN WAIL TO WENRY BERG, 


NHE Christian Union sends love to good Mr. 
Bergh, for his indefatigable humanity to the 
great four-footed family of mankind, and to all 
creatures that creep or fly or swim! There is 
many a great man whose life is spent in devising 
mischief and pain ; but he is far greater who spends 
his life in the prevention of needless suffering. 
When Mr. Bergh began his noble eareer of kindness- 
compelling reformation, he had few openly to help 
him, but many who silently sympathized. All 
good women who love “Cowper” and are steeped 
in his writings, were on his side. All maiden ladies, 
that owned a lovable cat or a pet dog, were the 
friends of Mr. Bergh. All lovers of nature, who 
had learned to enter into the great reabu of God 
outside of human life, and to feel a sympathy with 
all that innumerable Drood of minor existences 
that fill the interstices of creation, look kindly on 
Mr. Bergh. 
he can get from powers above and powers below ! 


The kingdom of darkness upon whieh he has — 


entered is wide. Man's inhamanity to man has 
been sung: but what shall be said of man’s inhu- 


He needs all the invisible help whieh | 


have bees and humming birds among celestial 
flowers? Is it there that the lion and lamb shall 
lie down together? Will hawks amuse themselves 
by innocently pursuing doves, chickens and spar- 
rows? Will butterflies indolently waver their 
heavenly wings through the air, and burnished 
beetles bore in earth and wood, and spiders spin 
Webs and flies get stuck upon them.’ We pray Mr, 
Bergh to pause, This prospect of immortality for 
whats, and fleas, and bugs, and musquitoes will seri- 


ously embarrass our arguments with materialists in 


— ——— 


favor of the grand doctrine of immortality to man. 
We are willing that horses, dogs, eats, and a few 
others that have suffered much on earth should 
be candidates > but when the whole kipgdom of 


entomology spreads its wings we bethink us of 


the plagues of 

But this is only one of Mr. Berel’s crotehets. 
Perhaps it is a reporter's fib, Those pentlemen 
soluetimes have ereative imaginations. At any 
rate, it las nothing to do with the main business 


manity toeversthing that lives and breathes below | 


the rank of man ? 
tian ethics have not diminished the out-play of 
destructiveness in the world, and especially in 
civilized society ; thoug’ we think it a fair ques 


We shall not say that Chris. 
Mr. Bergh. 


tion Whether it has not disguised the eypression of | 


it. rather than diminished the actual flow, Cruelts 
yet exist=, however, in many parts of society, as 


brutal and shocking as any on Which savages re- | 


gale themselves, 
Whom blood is like wine: 
amd desperate strugyeles of animals fighting for 
their life; who feed upon speetacles whose very 
life is suffering in various formes, But 
closed and outright abuses are as nothing to the 
diffused cruelty arising from sudden anger or from 
carelessness, from ignorance, and from the insen- 
sibility which is bred by eustom. Avarice and 
interest are productive of vast suffering in the 
transportation of sheep, swine amd meat stock to 
market: in withholdime food and water, and in 
heedless roughness in slaughtering them. 
are overlonded, or driven when unfit for work, or 
mereilessiv beaten, 

The sum of suffering ino the Vertite: creation is 
such as to require not only the interposition of 
law, but also a of a teaching min- 
istry, as well as restraining Men often 
are erucl to their animals without hiowinw it. 
They need an education in animal humanity. The 
work of Mr. Bergh is not to be ensured by the 
instances of interference occasionally reported, 
and the stopping of cruelties here and there. By 
the ditfusion of Knowledee the ignorant, 


who enjoy the terror 


these cdis- 


Tlorses 


‘There are thousands of toa. 


A Prench workingsnan wound wp an enthusi- 
astic eulogy upon the poet Beranger, by lifting up 
his hands and eves to heaven, and sighing, ** Oh, 
that live to see his funeral!” So say we of 
Will there be no commotion among 
attend, There will erape on stables, and 
stages, aid ears, and shambles. The birds will tell 
it. The beasts of the field will know it. Even 
tropieal turtles will feel briny tears. If the fairy- 
stories be true, at the funeral of this friend of 
animals the whole air will be full of the invisible 


ospirit= of symipathizing fellow-crentures of the 


section 


of ereation. Airy elephants will 
bear hint up; the spirits of released horses will 
tertoise-shell and Maltese 


prance about 
grimalkins will purr celestial satisfaction, and rub 
his legs with their most beseeching caresses. Dogs 


without number, large and small wooly, hairy, or 
silk eonied, will turn their great lustrous eyes 
upon him with refulgent pratitude. Yea, the 
whole air will be full of emancipated animals, 


pressing around like collecting clouds, or like 


conservative bods, 


those backgrounds of heads in the pictures of the 
old masters, all tenderly eayerto greet and honor 
the benefactor of animals. 

We give the right hand of fellowship to Henry 
Bergh. Let all good men help on his 
mission ! 


THE CHURCH AND THE TIME, 
RICH man is apt to be conservative. He is 
because lhe has a great deal to lose 
The Christian Church is usually a 
for the same reason, En- 


A 
by a mistake, 


shrimed in its dogmas aud ordinances, it holds the 


bs calling the attention of all considerate men of | 


influence to this snbieet, he is raising up a seauti 
ment Which will, by-anud-by, work out inte a ceo 
trent public opinion, 

The morning papers of Saturday, Jatmary isth, 
report the remark- of Mr. Bergh before the Liles 
ral Club of New York. The World represents 
a> saving: °° Whether animals will survive another 
life nobody ean tell, Their resemblances to lu- 
man creatures are striking, and their moral said 
intellectual faculties so apparent, that their peros- 
pect for iminortality seems pood.” 

This js opening up the auimal kinedom ina way 
that might well make Cuvier and Owen and 
Huxloy stare! Modern continental scientists are 
hardly willing to let even rational and scientifie 
huinan beings into immortality. Wheat must be 
their amazement at seeing, as it were, another ark 
carrving over the flood the whole race of animals ’ 
It will be a very serious business if ynen have to 
settle their conduct toward the animal kingdom 
hereafter. If all the horses and much thwacked 
oxen aie to muake their statements: if all the dogs 
cruelly eut up, injected, poisoned by experiment- 
ing physiologists, are to have a word to say; if all 
the eats that have been hunted, stoned, mauled, 
hung, draggled and drowned are to rise up with 
humped backs to testify—it behoves some boys 
and men to mend their manners ! 

The Seriptural argument in favor of the im- 
mortality of animals has never been fairly made 
out. It is certain that dogs are mentioned 
in the Apocalypse, and horses and eagles and 
oxen; and many a worse use has been made of 
Scripture texts than marshalling them to prove 
the future existence of animals. 

But where is the thing to end, Mr. Bergh’ Are 
only dogs, horses, Maltese cats, elephants and a 
few of the inonkeys to live hereafter? Or are the 
doors to be thrown wide open, and all the things 


that have life be pronounced immortal? Shall we 


‘mortality, 


| 


most precious treasure of mankind—the know- 
of the law of love, and the hope of im- 
No wonder that even the casket con- 


taining such jewels is jealously puarded—no 
wonder that. churchmen are tenacious of the 


minutest doctrine and ceremonial. 

But, in this conservatism there is a danger, 
Religion itself does not consist in doctrines or 
church observances, It is a life. So far as doe- 
trines amd ceremonials help to build up in 
character, they are valuable; and that is their 
Qulv value. When to their preservation is sacri- 
ficed man’s moral sense, then the soul is slain for 
the sake of the body. The body will rot when the 
soul is out of it, aid dovina and sacrament become 


an offense when tuay are wniuspired by the spirit 


of truth and love. 

It was mistaken zeal for the external Chureh 
that inspired religious persecution, The inquisi- 
tors, from whose inetmory we shrink, verily thought 
they were doing God service. They were main- 
taining, as best they knew how, soundness of 
belief and the authority of the Chureh. 

The Founder of Christianity was put to death 
by religious and political couservatisin. life 
was taken that the old Jewish religion and the 
Roman Empire might suffer no 

Nor need we vo back to the Middle Ages or the 
days of Caiaphas to find the external interests of 
the Church fiaintained at the price of that for 
which the Church exists, It is not yet a great 
many years since, in this eountry, men’s con- 
sciences began to be quickened as to the sin of 
slavery. The sentiment took form, and became an 
organized, earnest protest against a great national 
erime. And what did the Church * The Church, 
as a rule, stopped its ears, and frowned on the 
agitator. It drove them out from it by its want 
of sympathy, and then took fresh alarm at them 
as infidels. How was it possible for Christian men 
to be thus indifferent to the cause of Christ's poor ? 


Without a doubt, all good men will’ 
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Largely, it was from exalting the literal precedents 
of Scripture above the sprit of Christ. Largely, 
it was from fear of injury to the Church through 
dissensions and divisions. The cowardice of wealth, 
and the cowardice of politicians, found a parallel 
in the timidity of churchmen, They feared that 
their organizations would be divided by strife—as 
if Christ had not said * Leame not to bring peace, 
but a sword!” They feared that mens minds 
would be diverted from religion—as if anything 
were more a part of religion than to let the op- 
pressed go free! But the Lord reigned. Men had 
shrunk from freeing the slaves lest their purses 
should suffer: and He freed them, though it cost 
treasure by the thousand million, and lives by the 
hundred thousand. Men had feared to speak for 
Liberty, lest the Chureh should be divided by 
schisins—and the Lord spoke, remding the nation 
by civil war. 

These past errors are sad things to reeall, It is 
as bitter and painful to recite them, as to dwell on 
the faults of one's own family and ancestors. But 
there is need that we should learn to guard 
against the evil tendencies that we have inherited. 

Avain there is a great stirring of the hearts. of 


men by a Divine impulse, and again the Church | 


looks halfeaskanee tpeon it. New eonceeptions of 
truth are fermenting ino mens minds, 
reaching out, with an eager, restless impulse, 
towards surer amd higher knowledge of Giod and 
his works. There is froth and seum and sediment, 
but the wine of new truth is working toward ripe- 
hess, 
moral nobility underlying it. There are tenden- 
cies among scientists that seca hostile to spiritual 
faith and feeling. But in the methods amd the 


They are | 


slowly, as on hinges that have grown rust y—doubt- | 


- 


founding the funetions of the\spiritual and the 


fully, the janitors being yet uncertain whether | temporal service, and they are trying to pull up 


friends or foes are seeking entrance, Courage! It 
is the Lerd that knocks! The voice of Freedom 
and of Truth is his voice. 


THE AND WIS LITTLE Dil 
CULTY, 

NILE sorrows of 

. book, and t lumentations of 


—— 


Verter seem as jolly as a joke. | 
Jeremiah 


really sound like the gay jest of some sunny- 


souled optimist, if they are brought inte eompari- 
som With the latest utterance of a certain sorrow. 


ful old gentleman who at present resides in the | 


Vatican, and whe ix quietly addressel as “our 
Most Holy Lord, Pius IX.. by the favor of Provi- 
denee, Pope.” We lately sat down and read faith- 


fully through the reeent Allocution of this emi- | 


nently respectable and infallible person, 
net hesitate to say that we are sorry for him. He 
finds the world allaskew, and the times out of joint. 
He himself, it is said, is sadly affieted with gout, 


We deo | 


— 


rheumatism, sciatica, Bright's disease, indigestzon, | 


and eighty years; bat his eondition is sound and 
healthy compared with this miserable epoch of 


ours, upon Whieh seem to have been ponred 
all the maladies known to Pathology. Por the 
Pope all is dark, before and around. The win 


Much even of what we eount as error hos a! 


~pirit of these very men there is a noble lesson, a. 
(the mean and the quaver of a veritable azony 


lesson that the Chureh needs to lay to heart. 
That passion for truth whieh sueh men as Tyndall 
illustrate—truth for its own sake, wherever it: be, 
wield whatever it east —is surely of Divine inspira- 
tion, It is a rebuke to the faithlesstuess 
dreads Nature lest she be found to deny ¢iod: a 
rebuke to the slugvishness that would rest content 
with its present attainment. Better, we may safely 
say, an intellectual error held in thi< truth -lev- 
linge 
heartedly. “Phe truth lower will eorreet his own 
errovs—rather, he will be led ont of them by Him 
Who is the Truth, 


— - 


pirit, than an intelleetual truth | 


bie M hie stifles the of 


honest inquiry in his heart depeives of its spiritual | 


value even the le las attained. 


Avain, in the relictous belief, 
in the Clureh and outef it, are earnestly testing 
anil They are feeling towerd 
nobler and sweeter aud more conceptions, 


- 


Many a blunder is and a wound 


vot. Often de aod Vanity put on the 
mask of liberalitv. But, on the whele, the nove- 
ment toward views that bring Grod nearer. 
heicghten the sense of duty. and draw mankind into 
Closer 
and deep as the relicious uarest of the time is 
widespread, 


this movement is as genuine 


Ix this a tinw for Ciri-tian Churches to frown om 


A time for 
on the one side, and “ heretie.” 


science, and conden free thomght 
erying infidel,” 
on the other” 
their fullness and ricidity, creeds to whieh the 
sibility of honest assent becomes rarer every day » 

Qne thing the Church. eannet do. Tt ean no 
more stop the tide of free thouein than Canute 
could stop the waves of the Athantie. But it ean, 
if it will. put itself in the way of the loot. it ean, 
as Rome has done, write against modern progress 
* Anathema “—and in doing so, sign its own death 
warrant. It might, should Divine Wisdom let lua- 
man folly go seo far, make religion and freedor op- 
posite terms in the minds of men: and rob 
kind for a while of the supreme comfort of a 
spiritual faith. 

Por, that liberty of thought i« and speed- 
ily coming, it needs ne prophet to foretell, 


Ts it time for maintaining. in 


There | 


is little oeeasion that any man shoukl now lift up | 


his voice for freedom in it-elf. It is eoming, and 


coming soon, as surely as the sun is to rise to- | 


morrow. What we do need to strive for is, that 
the spirit of freedom shall be wed with the spirit 
of faith; that men, in casting off human fetters, 
shall hold as never before to the hand of God. 
Liberty will come: it is for religious men to see 
that she is not foreed to come as the foe of relizion,— 
that, shut out of the Church, she does not over- 
throw the Church, and, for a time, lose the price 
less truth the Church maintains. 

We look for better things. We look, ere long, 
for a generous hospitality on the part of religious 
organizations, to all honest and earnest efforts for 


truth. Already, the Chureh’s doors are opening— | God—they have “made the fatal mistake of con-| 


of the Vatiean, through whieh the age 
stricken pontif! gazes tearfully forth upon the 
world, reveal to him the proofs that man is Vile, 
beat thew fail te afford the compensating evidence 
that any prospect pleases. Of thieves 
is something tragic in the speetacl: of a great 
sorrow, When that sorrow prdeeeds from 
acause which pives us joey. Can 


dlows 


even 


im the learlike sentences with whieh this old 
bullets ciel demounees the tempest. of this 
stormy time upenm whieh he lias fallen: The 
Lord has truly <imitten us with His sword, hard, 
ereat and stron: the smoke of anwer ascends, 
ail the fire Duras from His face.” 

Now, thee diflieulty, AS it seems to us, 
is just this: le lis undertaken too big a job, 
even for a Pope, 
principle is always present in the great evolutions 
of modern society, not only impelling those evolu- 
tions, but consecrating them. The Pope very 
nattrrally abhors the course whieh human affairs 
have taken for the past four hundred vears ; 


anal 


we not cateh | 


against the stream of destiny, which evermore 
moves With the breath of God. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


“PUBLIC OPINION—It is a great pity that 

some people are se much te carry 
ona missionary work in a dramatic, than ina quietly 
effective way. This disposition to “do Lig 
it seems, has brought some of our zenlons Protestant 
workers In Rome to grief. The extract from the cor- 
respotidenes of the Lomdon Times, to be found in an- 
other part of this paper, shows how this distasteful 
policy has operated in the ease of a hiboerer familiar 
te New York philanthrepi-t«+ By the Italian law, 
foreigner are not permitted’ to open selools in that 
country, and this prohibition Was made to serwe the 
vengeful purpose of the ececlesia~ties in whose faeces 
Mr. Van Meter had thaunted his thag with 
unnecessary Offensiveness, “More work wed less 
vell,” is a good rule to take with you, when you rum 
ter fire, 

The reader will not fail to be interested in an- 
ether subject introduced inte © Publie Opinion” this 
week, from the letter of Mr. Mori, the Japanese diplo- 
mat, te Professor Whitney, the cusimnent linguist. Mr. 
Meri proposes to substitute a reforined amd regulated 
for the hinguage of Japan, as a more effective 
agent of the higher civilization into which the people 
of that country are apparently entering. He pro- 
poses te substitute the forms sel, speuked, bited, 
heared, thinked, buyed, comed, ete., for the 
comtraenly received preterites and participles; to 
make all plurais recular; and te reduce the Frglish 
spelling to a phonetic lasix. The process by which so 
noprece tented a transfer of a linguage from one peo- 
ple te gnether is to be effected; the modifications the 
lanwuage itself must undergo, net only through these 
purposed elanges, Dut im through the mouths 
of the comment people, and inevitably blemedingg with 
the Japanese Vernacular in reference to all home 


emotions, and matters of familiar business; 


se deubtfal a revolution should ever he 


lie refuses to see that the divine | 


nud the retlex influence upon the original at home, 
pli-hed—aure questions of curious literest, if not of 

—The Brenge Vist vives this senmtenee, froma 
private letter written by a Home Missiomry to 
a friend who had sent him a paper: “ Never since 
Inissionaury of the Cross have been at 
lilkrty te subeeribe for any religious paper, meither 
has any one heretofore seut us any.” 
vive, to our minds, « far more vivid pieture of mission- 


ary privation than auy amount of description of phy- 


he rushes to the affirmation that all this has been | 
in spite of or in eonsequenee of ab- | 


Linleed, the Pope talks just as if (rod had 


out of this planet somewhere about 
fifteenth century, and had gone off on a lone walk | 


inte other parts of his dominions, amd thet ever 
the affairs of this had been going te 
the devil—in tore senses than one, But our Pope 
is a very logical Pope ; 
he properly coneludes that all modern civill- 
gation is of tire 
duty, as a good Pope, to try te stop, and turn 
back, civilization, and to bring in once 
mere the good old times of the dark aves, That, 
in fine, is precisely the job whieh the exeellent 
Pins IN. has taken on his hands, We have ven- 
tured to eall that a big job—even fora Pope. We 
still think so; for although it has been voted that 
the Pope is infallible, it has not been voted that 
he is omnipotent, 
other attribute of God, his efforts te arrest the 
mivance of human society are likely to fare as ill as 
those of the athlete who should attempt, by how ling 
amd by throwing up his arms, to stop the march of 
the solar system: aloug its still pathway, Cortain- 
Iv, if the athlete be really in earnest, and if he 
make it a personal matter between the solar sy+ 
tem and himself, he is doomed to eome to grief, 
to finel himself standing, some furious mid- 
night, out under the unpitying blast-, erving out 
amd gesticulating. just like the Pope. against the 
momentnin of the universe, 

But it is not so much for the one big Pope in 
Rome as it is for the innumerable litthe Popes in 
America, that we have written what we have 
written. These littl Popes are Protestant as well 
as Catholic. For them, too, the times are out of 
joint. They also fail to see that God drives and 


Until he shall possess that | 


aml from sueh a premise | 


devil, devwélish, amd that it is 


shoul want and suffering. The venerable Dr. lhawes, of 
the: oll Conter Church, in Hartford, us to say that 
nethine ever cuve him so overwhelming a sense of the 
self-sacrifice invelved ina missionary life as the restrie- 
tious Which it necessarily put upon the growth of 
the missionary ’s wind. Overamdl over again, he must 
speme his cays ineulenting the first truths of the gospel 
primer. Of books, amd journals, and the various ap- 
pliamers with Which we, inthe regions of civilization, 
keep our intellects alive, he is comparatively destitute, 
He comes rarely in contact with the fresh and stirring 
of the day, and his monotonous oeeupation 
hus ahinest resistless temleney te sink him inte me 
diecrity. Is it net time that the Church should carry 
onher missionary work, if at all, upon principles a little 


‘amore worthy of an enlightened and practical age? 


- - — 


—We ent from the ¥. Y. Times this spiey para- 
graph: 

* Jubal Taeriy comes to the surface ewain lone enough io 
say, ‘Deannet endure one whe has gone over to the enemy 
sinee the war, Though he be a Virginian, reward bis crime 
ts unpardonable, and worse than if he had deserted in time of 
war.” Somebody in Virginia ought to teach Early to hold his 
tongue.” 

Going over to the enemy was never Jubal’s jerfte. He 
eSecelloed in turning his back upon the enemy. We do 
not believe that any living man ever traveled Western 
Virginia from north to south with the frequeney and 
speed that Jubal Earty did. If he would go inte the 
express business, and retain his former alacrity, be 
would distance all competitors. But he would have 
toe take better care of his goods than formerly. When 


oo new park of artillery wassent him from Riehmond, 


after one of his unfortunate rides, some of his waggish 
beys marked them, “To Phil Sheridan, by the hands 
of Jubal Early.’ Lf any man on the continent bas a 
right to cherish a prejudice against “ going over to the 
enemy,” it is General Jubal Early. 

--The New York 7?ibune alrewly begins to give 
vigorous tokens of its new lense of life, from the infu- 
sion of young blood. Among other goml things, we 
se it has taken to the republicntion from its columns 
of interesting and important documents. Thus, it ad- 


tre on “Compulsory Faducation,’’ Wendell Phillips's 


guides the ark of modern civilization, just as he ae to furnish, in a single sheet, Mr. Beecher’s Lee- 


that of ancient civilization, 
a grudge against the nineteenth eentury, for up- 


setting the pretensions of their arrogant ecelesi- 


— 


asticisms. 


It matters not what their objects may 
be—whether to make every teacher a priest or to 
unite Church and State by a mechanical iweu- 
lation of the constitution with the name of 


They, likewise, have” 


“Lost Arts,” Dr. Bellpws's “Is there a God?" J. T. 
Fields on “* Masters of the Situation, ‘and Mark Twain's 
* Letters about the Sandwich Islinds'’—and all at the 
preposterous price of threecents! A thoroughly valina- 


ble service to the public this, aml? now for a friendly hint : 
The principal importance of this service is that it fur- 
nishes cheaply the productions of cotemporary genius 
for preservation, “ Arcul,” us PAPER that will vot 


These few words’ 
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perish in the first manipulation. 


long time, been printed on conspicuously bead paper, 


but we doubt not the new regime will change all tiat. 


By the way, would it not be well to break up the col | 
wmns of these reprints inte a form adapted te binding 


—We have heard many good arguments for the 
eo-education of the sexes, but one somewhat novel, 
though none the less pertinent, we find in the Rhode 
Island School-Master, which quotes from a letter re- 


cently received from the father of a young lady now | 


in Swarthmore College, as follows: 

“Her sojourn with you has been of great service to her, and 
1 think it will have » permanent cect in forming her charac- 
ter. Adle from the book-knowledge to be obtained, we 
Wished to accomplish two purposes in scnding her from home, 
First, to throw her more upon her own resources, and this 
strengthen a rather yielding character, lacking in solf-estecm : 
and, second, we wanted ber to associate wilh young men, in 


such a competitive way that when she meets them in seciety | 
she will be better able to understand, weigh, aud value them | 
at their real werth, and not be dazed at the first contact with | 


the other sex.” 

—\ Congregational minister recenily reeeived 
into the Bapiist Church at Bristol, Fngland, among 
other things remarked, that “it was very difficult, 
throughout the country, to get a father to present his 
infani for baptism,” and that * this office is generally 
left to the mother."" We have no means of Kuowing 
bow much of truth there may be in these constantly 
reiterated reports about the desuctude of infaut bap- 
tism in the various Paxlobaptist denominations, That 
they are numerens, and for the most part uncontra- 
dicted, is very certain. If the fact isso, it is a great 


pity that the grounds of this observance should not be 


re-examine) inaspirit of Christian fraukuess and un- 
compromising loveof truth; and the ordinanee either 
re-aftirmed and vindicated, or placed on different aid 
more tenable foundations, or definitely 
Nothing so demoralizes a people as to be set for the 


maintenance of a creed whieh they do not sincerely | 
hold; aul these are the latter days of shaking and | 


trial, when the rubbish of all creeis will surely be 
mile manifest and cust out. 
—One of our Western religious contemporaries 


has received from a correspondent the very alluring | 
offer of a subscription, if he will send the wriiera “sure 
. eure for what is called the ‘barber's iteh.’ Notwith- 


Standing the powerful inducement, the editor shrinks 
from the responsibility of undertaking the cure, but 
commends his correspondent to a class of barbers who 
shave in suchamanner as to produce a counter-irritant 
that will “cause him to forget his old trouble in a new 
agony.” 
itemizer save: The Vieeroy of Egypt in- 
tends to erect a pyramid which will astowud the world. 
~The immense blocks of stone requisite for it will be 


eut from beneath the cataracts of the Upper Nile.” | 

The Viceroy of. Feypt is like a good many people in 

the Christian world, who spend their energies in in- | 


effectual straining to reverse the order of nature, and 
te have their being in an age that is gone forever. The 
Viceroy of Feypt may build a big Pyramid; an old 
Pyramid, he can never build. There the Past mocks 
us, saying with Hamlet to Polonius: * You should be 
aa old, sirs, as we are, if, like the crab, you could go 
backward.” 


THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH, 

() N arecent educational oecasion at Manchester, 

England, Lord Salisbury had the eandor to 
make a very frank speech in depreeation of the 
prevalent idea that a decent education entitles a 
man or a woman to think manual labor an un- 
worthy means of getting a living. The criticism 
Was well received, and a vote of thanks was passed. 
Jn reply to this vote of thanks, Lord Salisbury en- 
tered briefly into a sagacious vindication of the 
“liberty of prophesying” which he had just prae- 
tised. He said, in substance, that truth is to be 
got at only by the collision of various minds ex- 
pressing with perfect sincerity the thoughts which 


have commended themselves to their judgment. — 


He would resist the demoralizing sophism that 
what everybody thinks is to be taken by imake- 
believe for infallible truth and justice, against one’s 
own convictions. A man may, indeed, while hold- 
ing firmly to his own opinions, be entirely ready 


to believe that perhaps he is wrong and ethers 
right, but he cannot honestly come to profession — 


of such a belief until his mind has been fully and 
fairly convinced, 


cially, it is of the utmost importance to have 
deeply-rooted, honest convietions. And nothing 
is of more impertance to the sound progress of 
truth than that mer who have such convictions 
should meet in frank and sincere conference, and 
by hearty eollision of individual confessions test 
the weight of various thoughts and arrive at the 
most thoroughly-considered and thoroughly-rea- 
soned truth. 

The justice of this plea for what may be called 


Rasy conversion to convenient | 
and profitable opinions must always be looked 
upon with suspicion. In leaders of opinion espe-_ 


THLE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The Tribune has, for | now sufficiently evident to be quite beyond ques- 


tion, that all our structure of faith rests on indi- 
vidual convictions of sacred truth. Those who 
merely accept traditions as they are handed down, 
add nothing to the authority of those traditions. 
The individuals who are deeply penetrated with 
the habit of thought, and who have moral strength 
enough, and intellectual insight enough, to call 
their own minds to an account of the grounds of 
their persuasion, are the only persons who really 
| push on the course of enlightened conviction, And 
-toallsuch persons nothing is more evident than 
that individual minds inevitably develop some 
points at least of idiosynerasy of opinion, outside 
the fair lines of pure truth. If frank confession 


known than many now suspect of the wanderings 


imagination, in the great search for saered truth 
Which so fascinates the pure-hearted lovers of di- 
vine things. We all have our coneeits, mingled 
with our really legitimate conceptions. The latter 
come by noble exercises of mind, and will bear 
severe tests, even if they are proved on trial to be 
not without alloy of error. But our conceits have 
got in by some back way, and will not bear open 
and thorough examination. Take, for instance, 
any of the extremes of sectarian opinion. They 
are stuck to like death, and like death not one of 
them can, by the utmost violence of imagination, 
be coneeived of as likely tou be so much as known 
in heaven. Good and wise men know this, and vet 
they are slow to do anything about it. They care- 
fully shelter their conceits, avoiding collision with 
other minds, on theexpress ground that such col 
lision would inevitably knock off some of these 
sectarian points. Tt seems as if we did not want to 


| cover of the person, without unfitness and with no 


were more practised than it is, more would be | 


Vor. VIL, No. 


contempt for the proper use of customary cloth. 
ing. So do death and rest and sacrament, all the 
deeply personal and spiritual exercises of Christ 
born in us, disregard customary externalities of 
crea, and use the living presentment of qualities, 
A sectarian and doginatist is like a man sewed up 
in boots and overcoat. His ereed and his sect 
may fit him, and may be most useful: but if he 
cannot put them off, and be a full-bodied Christian 
man Without them, he has yet to learn how to 
live, Beliete on the Lord Jesus,” is one thing ; 
“Put ye on the Lord Jesus,” is another thing, re- 
ferring to qualities, to our very person and life, 
and not te ereed. If we cannot wear Christ in 
our Very persons, it answers no very good purpose 


to mevely cover ourselves with a Christian garb of 


of individual mind and the flights of individual | 


— 


be saints of the living God at present, nor epistles 


oof Christ known and read of all men, becatise | 


this would be at the cost of that individual posi 
tion in our sect which comforts our self-assertion, 
and feeds our consciousness of self-importance, 

The cure for this, and the only cure, next to the 
discipline of the Spirit and providence of Good, is in 
meeting together for radical conferenee, on tie 
basis of frank confession, thorough toleration, and 
hearty charity. As things commonly stand, if a 
brother is providentially betraved into stepping 
heavenward ahead of his sect, he must take him. 
self off directly, lest differemees become corrosive, 
and sores eat the body of which all are members. 
This is precisely as it onght not to be. It is of the 
old as distinetly, not to say as disgracefully, 
as possible, and is not at all of Christ. If breth 
rev cannet dwell together wnity, doping all 
things, believing all things, and bearing all things, 
as things naturally must be among brethren, it is 
beeause they are not vet fairly converted to Christ, 
and need the lesson which was given to the dis- 
ciples about becoming the least of all and the ser- 
vant of all) When shall we see the leaders of a 
sect say to a brother, “Gio not away froin us to 
find freedom for your conscience, but let us serve 
even you in forbearance and charity, until we ail 
unto seeing no more darkly 

It frequently happens that a thoroughly good 
brother gets di-tinetly out of the track, as we are 
accustomed to it, and vet, with all his prone “imess, is 
compelled to be off, lest his divergence stir up an 
evil spirit of difference and make trouble to eom- 
munion. This is totally eontrary to Christ, to 
charity, and to good sense. The usefal and Chris- 
tian method with such a ease would be to thank- 
fully accept it, as bringing occasion for wholesome 
exercise of our best graces and gifts. Such a 
brother should be especially dear and honored, in 
consideration of the holy tie of inward sanctity 
whieh is laid bare by the breaking of other ties. 
Are we never to know what the unity of the Spirit 
is, and what it is to be rooted and grounded] ith 
love, and how blest is the tie of personal holiness 
humbly striven after? Let us reason together, 
though the sins of one be as searlet to another. 
Are we better than the Divine Grace, that we can- 
not help on and hold on ? 

Giod forbid that this should mean that we are 
not to have and to hold definite and ample creeds, 
in the wise and just sense. Tt only means that all 
our creeds are to sanctity of character, to pure 
love of the brethren, to simple trust, as clothing 
_is to our bodies. We have no notion of trying the 

Free Religious fig-leaf, “‘ creedlessness our creed ;” 
for without a garb of definite beliefs religion can 
hardly fail to be a naked delusion. But no more 

do we propose to identify our clothes with our 
very selves. Death and sleep and ablntion, ond 
/ many an hour of struggle in the great deep of life. 
| or cf rest in its tender and sacred joys, substitute 
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ereed, At least, if we have the personal union, 
and the believing devotion also, we ought to be 
able to keep the external confession duly subordi- 
nate to that confession which character and con- 
duct make, at least to the extent of keeping lips 
and tongue from judgment and injustice where we 
differ in thought, but do not differ in heart and 
life. 


INOUTRING FRIENDS, 


1° Ina comm unity where Universalfsin haa a wide 
intiuence, where it is rather of the sectarian than the 
Christian sert, where the inituence of those who call 
fhemsrtves Unirversalists have hod bad effect on the 
religious and moral condition of the place, would you 
preach against Universalisin? Would it be wise, under 
the to teke into the Church an avowed 
Vniversatiat who gives qoud evidence of being a Chrise 

T isa military maxim that vou should not do 
Whot your cnenty wants vou to do. People of the 
sort described in the first of the above questions want 
noting se as controversy. A paster in such a 
ense can do tothing more tuwise than to dispute. 
cutea think movement, make use of the truths you hold 
in common with these people, and attacktheir moral in- 
difference amLirrelicious worthlessness. By all means 
receive a good Christian into the Church though he be 
anavewel!l Universalist, andyou will thus show that you 
eare for Christian living more than for opinion or sect. 
The devil lives by controversy, and men love to silence 
their conseieners by the din of polemical warfare, but 
thou, O manef God! robuke, reprove, exhort with all 
love, long-suffering, wud authority, and the rest will 
tuke care of itself, 

2.“ or dacs vot a nation which Licenscs housea 
of weighty commands of the 
Liiide in the dust?" 

Pndoubtediv, The nation that makes infamy law- 
ful closes that for which there cun be ne exetuse, 

soon may cepect to be able to procure, tn 
hook form, a part or allot the transtation of the Bible 
now being made by authorituos, the English Parlia- 
ment? 

“Is the work in hand merely a revision of Hing 
James's rersion oris it an cutirely new translation ? 
Is the work being conducted in such ao way that it ix 
likely ta be free trom all secterian or denominational 
and coloring?” 

We donot know how soon the revision of the Serip- 
tures W ili completed. We the work only 
proceeded so far as the end of Deuteronomy. We be- 
lieve it is Intended that the work shall be thorough, in 
so far that the aim will be to make the original text the 
standard. It will be a revision of the present transla- 
tion, in that the antique dinlect, se long associated in 
our minds with the Bible, will be retained, and where 
the present reading expresses the sense of the original 
Clearly, it will not be needlessiy changed. From the 
ability and impartiality of the men engaged in the 
work, we have conceived high hopes of the result, 


4. “ Your remark about ‘Forgive us our debts’ would 
scom to shut a out of mereantile porsuits: 
fora merchant must collect by law somctimes, or be vee 
duced to poverty. What would you hare him do?” 

Let him be sure that he has net dealt with bis neigh- 
bor otherwise than as he would be dealt with if the situ- 
ation were reversed, There are, undoubted!y, cases in 
which a man should collect by law. But let the Chris- 
tian merchant keep his record so clear that he can look 
God in the face, and say, “as we forgive our debtors.” 
An evil conseience is a thousand times worse than 
bankruptey. 

5h. “ Does Peul, in the clause of the 2th verse of the 
12th chapter of Hebrews, which reads thus: * And to the 
blood of sprinkling which speaketh better things than 
that of Abel,’ refer to the bivod of Abel which Cain 
shed, or to the blood of the acceptable sacrifice which 
Abel offered?’ 

There are commentators who love to think that Abel 
understood theology in its fullest sense, and who insist 
on seeing more in Abel's sacrifice than could have been 
dreamed of in the primitive ages. We think it clear 
that the writer in Hebrews meant what his words say: 
the blood of Abel himself, that “ cried" to the Lord 
for vengeance, while the blood of Christ, slain by simi- 


radical conference must be fully conceded. It is for ordinary apparel the highest and simplest | lar wickedvess, asked for their forgiveness. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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6. * Does it make any difference whether we pray 
to the Christian, Jewish, Mahometan, or heathen God, 
or to the golden calf? Do we not receive sptritual 
blessings Juat in proportion to our faith ta the God we 
believe in and worship, whoever or whatever he may 

We do not know, never having worshiped Jugger- 
naut or the golden calf, what the effeet of prayer to 
such a deity may be. There is a benefit derived from 
the act of prayer itsclf. We believe that there is a 
blessing received, besides. Our correspondent says he 
has been seeking for many yeurs, in vain, for satisfac- 
tory evidence of answer to prayer. We recommend 
him to try prayer for himself. We think he will get 
nu auswer if he can believe enough in God to pray; 
not if he puts his faith in the golden calf, however. 


7. “° Wheat shall we do who cannot believe in a carnal 
resurrection, and yet belong, since childhood, to an 
orthodor church?" 

Stay where you are, by all means. If vour soul is 
risen with Christ and walks in newness of life, that is 
the main thing. The resurreetion of the lxnxly ia God's 
affair, after all 

&. © What was the design of the descendanta of Noah 
in building the tower of Babel, and what was the 
character of Nimrod? The Bible says that Nimrod 
mas a mighty hunter betore the Lord, and Josephus 


says that he buult the tower as an act of revenge on | 


tind?" 


Gienesis is older than Josephus, whe is not very good 


— 


authority in regard to events that happene! two thou- | 


aan years before bis time. We, living another two 
thousand later, know, if possible, leas about the great 
hunter than Josephus did; but we may suggest that his 
animosity toward God would not prevent his being a 
hunter “before the Lord.’ He could not well hunt 
auywhore else, 

9% * When we apeak of the merey of the Lord in 
saving ton lines, do we not linply his cruelly in destroy- 
ingahundred?™ 

Perhaps not. We do imply that it is a weakness of 
human nature to estimate saving merey more highly 
than destroying merey. 

20. Was Simon the Curcnian, who bore the Lord's 
cross, black man? color always been a mark of 
deqradation, 

Simon was more likely a Hellenistie Jew, living in 
Africa. Color has net always been a mark of degrada- 
tion. White men are net much thought of in some 
parts of the workd. 


PERSONAL, 


* STOWERS health is much improved. 

lie has gone, with Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. If. W, 
Beer, to hie winter hour in Florida. 

—Jean Ingelow, in a letter to Luey Stone, says 
she has not found time te give the subject of woman's 
rights such an amount of study as to make it wise to 
utter her thoughts Othor things, says, appear to 
be given her todo, amd she takes them up te the exclu- 
sion of what lies bewoud. But she takes “a keen in- 
terest’ in one problem which American women have 
to work out, viz.: Plow domestic work is to be com- 
bined with higheulture, She says: “ Solong as house- 


hold work is thought degrading cand nowhere is this se | 


much the ease as in America), there never can be any- 
thing like universal elucation; there must always be 


The 


APPLE BLOSSOM'S LESSON, 
HY MARY ALLEN 


HE was not christened Apple Blossom ; indeed 
h J she never suspected that this was her name; but 
it waa, nevertheless, the name, which way down deep 
in my heart I had given her, because it suited her so 
well, Teould not help it. I bave a fashion of thus 
ing to my friends, names which pe one, net even them- 
selves ever know, but by which they live in my heart 
forever. 

That first time T saw her, how well I remember it! 
It was the opening day of the spring term in school, 
and when my old scholars came trooping back, chat- 
tering like magpies and half smothering me in curesses, 
she came with them. A litth: shy from being among 
strangers; but this shyness could not subdue the fun 
which sparkled in her great brown eyes, or rippled over 
in laughter at some witty sally of the other girls. 

She bad that clear pink and white complexion, so 
seldom seen in American girls, which suggested my pet 
name for her, and made the apple blossoms that were 
twine! in her hair seem the most fitting ornament in 
the worlkd—no ornament, in fact, but as uataral an out- 
growth of her dwn sweet self as the tint on ber lips and 
cheeks. Iller form, too, had the supple grace of the 
apple-bough, swayed by the wind or bending beneath 
its fruit; -o Apple Blossom she beeume to me then, 
and Apple Blossom she still remains, 

Before night, the girls had told meall they knew of 


=~ 


able, and even worse to bear than the pain was the 
nervous derangement, showing itself in morbid senead- 
tiveness and wakefulness, The pretty pink of her 
cheeks grew fainter and fainter day by day; my Apple 
Blossom was fading into a snow-drop, 

One day the old doctor stopped at the school-house, 
and suid in his abrupt way: “ Miss Mary, you must go 
ove cane tell Magyie and her mother; they'll bear it bet- 
ter from you than from anybody else." Then he went 
away is suddenly as he had come, without even saying 
whet T must tell, But there was no need, I knew only 
too well, and I returned to the school-room staggering 
under the thought of the task before me. Must I tell 
my Maggie that never again could she come bounding 
down the hill, as often seen her, or go dancing 
round the school-room from very fullness of physical 
joy, that all her plans in life must be given up, and, in- 
stem of “ supporting mamma,” she must submit to be 
herself supported. Ob! it was too hard for anything. 
At that moment I woul! willingly have given my life 
to restore Maggie to what she was only one short month 
before. 

I went through with the rest of the lessons in a dazed 
sort of way, for was conscious of nothing except that 
a terrible task await! me when those lessons werg 


ended, and of the strong erying of my heart, “ Dear 


Jesus, help me." Slowly, as the hours passe] away, 
there stole lute my heart a strange peace. and then, I 


kuew that 


the stranger—that her name was Maggie Stuart, and 


some who work all their lives, because others will not | 


work at all. It is one of th»: great things that you 
Americans, T believe, are raixst up for, to teach the 
world how this is to be «lime; but the teachers can 
never be those who are peor, they must be those who 
are not obliged to work at all. Ilow to make clear- 
starching and ironing graceful aml pretty occupations 
(and such they were thought by ourgreat great grand- 
mothers), how to Keep a house clean, and to assist, even 
ina kitchen, without the least sense of being lowered, 
or the slightest personal deterioration, might surely 
bo managed if women gave their mind to it.’ 


—Another lecturer from England! Mr. J. M. 
Bellew, the great English elocutionist, sailed for New 
York on the 9th inst., and will make his first appear- 
this country in Association Hall on the 24th, 
under the auspices of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation. He was fortwnerly a minister of the Established 
Church, and one of the most popular preachers in Lon- 
don, but gave up a lucrative living from conscientious 
convictions, As a public reader his name is a house 
hold word throughout England, Ireland and Scotland. 

—iov. Perham, of Maine, in his message to the 
Legislature, condemns the injustice done to feamale 
teachers in the common schools in paying them less 
than half the wages given to teachers of the other sex, 
while it is generally confess! that theirservices are no 
whit less valuable than those of the latter. 


—Mixs Mary Ellis, lately acting principal of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, haa gone to Rome to uid 
Mrs. Gould in the arrangement of her Italo-American 
Schools. 

—The health of Senator Sumner is such as to oc- 
casion deep anxiety on the part of his nearest friends. 
He is suffering still from the effects of the brutal as- 
sault of Preston Brooks. It is doubtful if he will be 
able to resume his Scvatorial duties for some time to 


— 


that she and her mother had moved inte the cottage ou 
the hill, which had stood empty so long, 

Muegie'’s voice and accent had strengthened the im- 
pression made by her complexion, that she was a 
Seotel lassie, and when, a few nichts after, | walked 
home with her, to see her mother, the convietion was 
confirmed. Mrs. Stuart wasaladyto the very tips of her 
taper fingers; such a character as sometines come to 
us from the better classes of the old country, but which 
in the hurrying, worrying that we Amerienns live, s«l- 
dom havea chance to develop. That they were poor 
now Lknew; that they had been wealthy once I contd 
see: how the change came about L never inquired and 
never knew. They hud been in the country but a short 
time, and their black dresses told of a grave in dear old 
Scothind in which slept husband and futher, 

I was not long in leorning that the one aim of Mag- 
gies life was to become a teacher, that she might sup- 
port Tneversawa girl give grouter promise of 
sucess, She was tifteen when she came to me, ahead 
of most girls of her age in languages, music, and expe- 
cially in drawing, but behind them in mathematics 
amet the more solid branches, llow shedid work to 
make up ler deficiencies and how well she steceaded! 


Nothing secmed too hard for her to comq@uer; then she | 
hualaunuch of her mother’s quiet dignity, joined with | 


herown loving, Winsome ways, 
help obeving and loving such a& teacher as I felt she 
would make, must be made of cast iron or india 
rulsber. 

The weeks and the months flew by, and I am haif 
ashamed to how large a plaice my Apple Blossom 
filledinmy heart. Ifshe was away fora day, asshesome- 
times Was because her mother was sick, the light seemed 
gone out of the school-room and the lessons dragged 
heavily. But one day sle did not come, and one of the 
girls said, Maggie slipped on a piece of orange peel, 
coring to sehool, and felland hurt herself.” I 


to her as soon as school was out, and found her lying | 


on the lounge, but looking as bright and merry as 
ever. “She had fallen and strained her back,” she seid, 
“she should be lack in school again on Monday, it was 
nething serious; alitth bit of orange peel was altogether 
too insignificant a thing to get up a first-class sensation 
over: if it had been an earthquake now, or a rmilroad 
collision, who knows Lut -he might have waked up next 
morning and found herself famous, for then she might 
have got into the papers.” So she rattled ou, making 
even her mother laugh at her sallies, though I could 
not help noticing the nervous ciasping and unclasping 
of the mother’s bunds, from which some delicate work 
hal fallen. 

Monday came to the school-room as usual, but it did not 
bring Maggie; the days told themselves off into another 
week, and another, and still her place was vacant. The 
little mother’s face crew pitiful to see, with its look 
of sorrowful anxiety; the good doctors horse stood 
oftener at the cottage gate, and his face was very 
thoughtful as he came out. For each day was deepen- 
ing into certainty the fear he had felt at first, that it 
was pot a simple stroin my darling had euffered, but 
an injury to the spine, which might prove incurable. 

Those terrible weeks! I] cannot bear, even now, to 
think of them. It was so dreadful, the thought of my 
Apple Blossom, so full of bounding life, never to walk 
again. IL hal so loved the sound of her quick, free step, 
its very echo was a joy to me; Low could [ bear never 
to hear it again! And her mother! But her grief was 
too sacra! for my intruding. 

My poor crushed Apple Blossom! She bore up bravely 
for the first week and the second; then I could see 
that a dim foreboding was creeping into her heart, 
though we had not hinted at the fear of oppressing our 
own. Confinement itself was very wearying on one 
whose life had been one of such vigorous health and 
ceaseless activity; thea the pain, slight at trst, had 


Any child whe could | Gear head on which my tears were falling like rain. 


length, it may hare been minutes afterwards, or it may 


“Tle unto my burden bent 

The wright it waited for,” 
lifting it off my own heart on to Tis, which had sus- 
tainesd the weight of a workl’s woe, and vet had not 
broken. Andall the way to the cottage the beautiful 
Christinas poem Kept singing itself in my heart: 

* Daughter, be comforted], . 
deaf, blind, receive! 

Shall he whe stuaped the ear net hear your ery? 
Doth he not tenderly see whe made the eye 7 

Ask me, that T may give.” 

I told her mother first, but how I did tell it 1 cannot 
tell, it was so much harder than lL had thought. Indeed, 
Thad net thought much about telling her, my mind 

mi been so fullefl Maggie. It was over at last, and I 
left the poor stricken heart, bowed low in prayer to 
the char Father, and knew she was reeeiving better 
comfort than I could give. 

Then | went to my darling; the poor wan face 
brightened! as it always did when she saw me; bit some- 
thing in my own startle! ber, for she said; * You have 
bad news for me; tell me, what is it?” I took her in 
my arms, T often held her so for hours, during her 
wearisome, sleepless nights, and told her. Never shall 
I eeuse to hear the echo of her moan of anguish. She 
spoke no word; she shel ne tear; but her whole body 
quivered as though each fiber were an mndividual being, 
and eneh dying in spasms from its own separate heart- 
break. And I could only cheep her close in my arms, 
press thy lips to the clammy forehead, and stroke the 
At 


have been hours, a long sob came, and then the blessed 
tears. Hlow I thanked God for those tears! And then it 
all ume out, ina torrent of burning words, the story of 
their poverty, their littl: store of money almost ex- 
hausted—the necessity that she should at once become 
the Dread-winnuer for maumima—here the poor girl broke 
down utterly. Rallying soon, she went on; hadpi't 1 
noticed mamina ulways at work on those beautiful 
embroideries—that was how she carned money to live 
on; and she’s just stiteh, stitching her life away, and 
now I can never, never be of any good to her, I just 
wish I was dead!" Don't blame my Apple Blossom, 
nor talk of resignation; the time for resiguation was 
not yet come. 

“<(jod has forgotten me.” The torture of this thought 
was more than she could bear; and when she said, 
“ Lay me down, please,’ I knew it was because she 
felt she must wrestle with this great trial alone. 

I dit not dare return to her till an hour had passed, 
then I wus astonished to find her asleep. Very quietly 
fsat down and watched her. There were tears on her 
cheeks, but they did not seem bitter tears; they had 
plowed no furrows there; the sharp prints of pain 
were fading out from her forehead, and, even as IT. 
watched, the hard lines which had druwn her mouth 
into euch an agonized expression, relaxed, and a balf 
«mile transformed it into the rose-bud mouth I bad 
ioved to kiss so well 

She slept on for an hour, then suddenly opening her 
eyes, she asked: “ Did you speak tome? “ No, dear.” 
“Then God did,” and the reverent, joyous look on het 
face awed me. I did not ask her what it meant, | knew 
that in her own time she would tell me, and she did, 
She lay quite still for a time, smHing seftly to herself, 
then looking full in my face, she said, “1 thought God 
had forgetten me, but be has not.” “I know, dear, 
but how do you know?” “He told me himself. When 
you left me, I waa fechting him with all my might, and 
1 kept on fighting till Ll had not a particle of strength 
left. Then I must have fallen asleep; I didn't know I 
was asleep till I woke up; then I heard, just as plainly 
as though you had spoken the words, “ He giveth his 
beloved sleep." You did not speak them, so God must; 
He gave me sleep; so He does love me, and I can bear 
anything now.” 

So Apple Blossom Jearned her lesson, and God him- 
self was her teacher. I had racked my brain planniag 
how tu teach it to her, but the work | should have 
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done so bunglingly was taken out of my hands and 
perfectly performed by God. 

In the months and vears which followed, le tramed 
my Apple Blossom, by the ministry of pain, to be a 
minister to others. Neo touch so tender, no heart so 
loving as Maggie's; from farand near weary, wounded 
or sin-sick hearts sought her. and found a very Bethel 
in her invalid chamber. 

Nor did the dear Father fail to make good to her the 
promise of the “hundred fold in this life.” The artist 
soul which had ever slumbered within ler, but which, 
in the exuberance of Physical viger, had failed to 
make itself known, woke te life in the sweet morning 
twilicht of that sick chamber. She never walked again, 


tiful creations of her artist soul. And so she earned 
the money which realized the great aspiration of her 
girlhood, “to keep mamina as papa always Kept her.” 

And I, who had been her teacher, new sit meekly at 
my Apple Blossomn’= feet. learning from her the lesson 
of patience and faith which God bath taught 
her. 


The Church. 


HOME. 
The Arlington street Church, of Boston, have erected 
two beautiful tablets im memory of Rov. Drs, Chan- 


ning and Gannett, its two distioscuished and bellowed pastors, 


whose ubited tiinistry with the estendcao,era 
period of nearly seventy year- - 1, 


The First Concrecational Church of Chiengwo, Rew, 
Dr. Goodwin's, etcaped the weneral conflagration in that city 
only te be consumed alone a week are, the Iith. The church 
Was a noble structure, and the congregation bad just @ad the 
Nitisfuetion of paying off its list indebtedness, 


The Brookivn Tabernacle: ix ina fair way te rise from 
Its ashes. and in a more comely and curable shape than 
fore. By the combined energy of pastor and people 240,00) 
have already been raised toward the $75.00 that ane 
Tt is proposed toinchmice accmuodations tor the Luy Collewe 
the plan of the wew chureh. 


The American Missionary Society, in enlarg- 
ing its work, finds itself serious!y embarrassed through want 
of funds, and it now appeéils for relief. The Sox iety has nearly 
thousand missionaries with their families in the fleld de- 
pendent upon it and culling for support. An empty treasury 
in the dead ot winter is not a pleasant picture for the Socie- 
ty’s friends at home, and less forthe Inberers in the dis- 
tant West and Poutu. “this statement of debt meets te be 
li. 


hursday, January 3th, is the appointed dus of 
prayer for Colleges. A= these institutions and the number of 
their students are increasing rapidly from year te sear the 


day becomes siznifieant and impressive. There will 


prayers for revivals amd for the tnereasc of students for the | 


ministry, tut with the prayers must cune works, The right 
evample in this respect has set by the Baptist Church at 


Orange, N. which supported thirty-four theologi- 


eal students in various scmiinories, at an expense of BO, and | 


for peur provided for forty-one stucleut-. 


The twelfth anniversary ef the Woman's Trion Mis 
Sionary Society. held in Rev. Dr. Storrs’ chureh in Brooklyn 
last week, showed that this orgunization hus the very strong- 
est hold on its supporters, 
addresses, and the womeral spimtof the meeting were certain 
indications of heaith and growth. Last year the Society spent 
$41.16 on missionary work in ladia, Japan, China. Turkey, 
Mexico, and elsewhere. In Japan the cause flourt<hes mist 
perceptibis, the hoping progress rapl ly, 
evuraging report. come from the other fields alsa, 

The field for the benefleencee of wealthy Christian 
laymen in our lind is wnbeunded and inviting. No grander 
opportunities could be offered anywhere tor doing practical, 
permanent good, whether for the Church or society at large, 
This view must have been entertaine! by the lite John A. 
Brown, Philwlelphia’s leading banker, for he gave in his life- 
time $450,000 te churches, bowrds of educetion, hospitals, and 
other institutions belonging principally to the Presbyterians, 
and by his willehe has Just 256.000 incre. Half a million 


The larve atioudance of ladios, the 
| 


dollars, cheerfully and humbly given, was this man’s offering to | 
objectors to it tormed an extreerdinary mosaic of all sorts 


his Master. 


A Unitarian layman, interested in and conversant 


With the work of the denomimition, publishes astatement to 


the effect that there ix a pressing need of Ministerie!] Bu- 
reau,”” Whose object shall be, among other things, to organize 
churches in the scores of towns and cities throughout New 
England and the West where there is no pulpit of the Unita- 
rian faith, but where there are pe ople who would gladly wel- 
come a leader to build up a permanent society and prepare the 
way for a preacher to setth: over it. The * Bureau” couki 
both ministers and congregations which could not be obtained 
from any other source, Younes men, too, would be the more 
encouraged to enter the Unitarian ministry if they were us- 
of positions for immediate usefulness. 

The statement appears that only one cut of every 
nine of the sixty-five thousand Protestant ministers in the 
United States have been able to provide for their famflies in 
the way of life insurance, and of these not more than half can 
pay the necessary premiums, The subject is important, as 
very few clergymen can save anything from their salaries for 
future contingenciesO Some churches insure their ministers’ 
lives, and one or two denominations have “ Ministerial 
Taurus,” to which the members contribute ard insure each 
ether. Ina number of cases benevolent laymen have made 
pruvision iu this respect, not oaly for onc. but for several 
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also Supply Vacant pulpits and furnish timely information to (are the 
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CHRISTIAN: UNION. 
ministers each, The laborer who is worthy of would 
make his labor doubly efficient If he could be spared half the 
anxieties Which ustally harass bin. 
that the interest in this metter of providing for uiiuisters’ 


fusnblies is Incroasing. 


One cause of the existence ofso many nnemploved nyine- 
isters and vacant pulpits the country over, is the utter lack of 
any system of communication by which the needs of cither can 
be known and supplied. The euse calls for the establishment of 
“Bureaus of Information” in each denomination, by which the 
requirements of Congregutions, as well as the circumstances 
and wishes of clergymen, can be ascertained. A Congrega- 
tional minister in Massachusetts tried the experiment, and in 
time became an individual * Bureau” himself, of such value 


but her skillful fingers transferred to canvas the beau. | that he not long azo received a testimonial from churches 


and ministers to whom he had been of great service in this 
respect, A Presbyterian clergyman has now taken the mut- 
ter in hand in this « itv, we ure Pleased to note, and has ex<tal- 
lished such a Bureau asa private enterprise, which cannot 
but succeed and become invaluable, Its are at 
the Mission Mouse, in Centre Street, 


The American branch of the Palestine Exploration 
Society has Professor Roswell Hitchcock, of Union Seminary, 
at its head, and he has just made a public statement of what it 
is doing. The expedition to explore the country cust of the 
Jordan is now fairly under way. Its commander is Liceuten- 
ant Steever, of the United States Army, who ismow in Hey - 
root, getting ready to take the fleld early in March. With 
him are associated Professor Paine, in charge of the archwo- 
logical department, Nieoll, the artist, amd Mr. E. A. Van 
Dyck, son of the veteran Arabic scholar, a= interpreter, The 
expedition at first will, but surveys ef the feld. and 
with congpetent engincoers endeavor to locate the cities of the 
old terntories of Moab, Gilead, and Bashen, which are Known 
to abound in ruins and inscriptions. The Bnglisi branch of 
the Society has, by avreement, taken the west of the Jordan 
for exploration, Both branches are supported mainiy by pri- 


| 


It is wratitying to note | 


bably not exaggerate the strength of heretics in the Holy 
City. The writer gives the tithes of some of the tracts. such 
us Havelock, the Christian Mary Porkios, the 
Evangelical Servant Girl.” and smiles at the idew thet they 


will have much effect on the “ descendauts of the Cteeros! 


One of the Pope's nieces has recently taken orders in 
a convent of nuns, and the event has brought out some un- 
complimentary remarks toward his Holines< from the Libenal 
papers in Rome. One of them execloims that it is “an out- 
rage on Comtiien sense and deceney for the Pope to shut up 
his own flesh and blood in the prison of a monastery,” al- 
though it does het appeur that there was any Compulsian in 
the matter, The young lady is represented to be a profound 
scholar in the Greek and Hebrew languages, and it was with 
au View to the uninterrupted comtinuation of her studies, “and 
inorder the better tu serve God,” that she chose a monastic 
lile. 

A swdand singular instance of persecution and maa- 
sacre is reported from the Loyalty I<iands, iu the South Seas, 
Protestant and Catholic missionaries have boon there, con. 
verting the natives to their respective views of (Christianity, 
which both sides concede to be precaninently the religion of 
peace and goml-will, But one of the Protestant English mis- 
sionuries semis the distressing intelligence that the islands 
have veritable Bartholomew's lay. The Catholic na- 
tives atone place formed and executed a plot to massacre the 
Protestant natives, A mumber of the latter were surprised 
While fishing, and shot: were taken prisoners, and after. 
waris Killed: tvce familics Were surprised und murdered while 


at their evening devotions, and finally the Protestant village 


vate subscription, and in the case of Our own, a Considerible | 


Amount isstilliemled. Inasking for money, Professor Hiteh- 
eock say+ that another Moabite stome would be chomp at ans 


price, 


At no period in the histery of our has 


the American Indian come in for a share home si 
svinputhy and Christian kindness at it< hands, thanat present, 
For the first time, we believe, have the religious bodios bean 
invited to co-operate with the official authorities to try to 
pacity and civilize the savages on the plains, and for the first 
time has any sucecss in this direction been realized. It will 
be remembers? that the Board of Indian Commissioners gave 
the appointinent of Trmdian agents to the various religious 
societios, and that the litter sent out such agents to carry out 
the Government's poace polices. and establish mission~ 
the different trilkn The has had a trial, 
first meeting, to heara full report upon it, was held in Waeh- 


iNrton onthe The gathering representatiy: 


one, Cubracing the lodian Beard, the American Board of Mi-- | 


tions, the Boards of the Episeonal, Presbyterian, 
Reformed and Comerrecational chupehes, the 
sionary Society, the Prionds, and the Cathelic Mission. Theis 
seoretarios were present adstatod what 
ed by the missions aud auzemetes the slrort tine since the 


from all quarters, not se in their facts and details, how. 


pirit mianttested, fodicative ofa determination 


ever. as in th 
toimake the experiment noble sthoeess im tine, 
of these relivioeus agencies the Indians are gradually 
their ways aield takin to civilized ond 
of thete Worldly estate gained coiestic 
copeern: are and in semo of the tribc Christian muar- 
riage forim- hive Tra aot thr im. 


who have seven tribes to take care of, they report that dui- 
rym oor 


ing the year there hus beet: me of 
upon white men, The Episcopalians have dome mutch, 
having eight missionary eontre< and bailt eleven 

American Board labors amone the Sioa. as it 


churches, The 
Tis tes the 


has tor the past ten years with sucess. 
testimony of the sccretaries, a muniber of ariny officers added 
their voice in bearty approval of what had been done. This 


was certainiy one of the most important meetings cver held | 


in connection with the social and religious interests of tie 
red men, and without doubt each suceossiyec Lace will -how 


greater resuils accomplished, 


PORLIGSN, 


There are prospects of a stout struggle to come in 


Great Britain before the Athanasian ereed is given up. The . 


English Church Union recently held a spirited session, during 
which members maintained that the creed f< the key of the 
citadel of Christianity, and that the three thousand clerical 


of opinions and confessions, Preparations are in progress for 
the holding of ayreat mecting in London on Jan. 31. in de- 
fense of the creed, et which an overwhelming attendance: 
from all parts of the country is expected. 


Some interesting facts respeeting the trumslation and 
cireulation of the Bible are collated by the Meracian, from ite 
German excehanses, The dialects in which the Seriptures are 
reel nuinberseveral hundrel Among the hitest translation: 
Russian, Exkimo, and the Turkish, mearty complete, 


A Moravian minister is making a translation into the ciffieu!t | 


language of Thibet, and the Gospel of st. Matthew is now 
reads for the South Moneolian tribes, The Otechi and A-han- 
tees of Africa have the whole Bible. A portion of the Gospels 
in the Japanese language is pasting through the press in 
Vienna, and in Rome the Italian Bible Society is printing the 
New Testament in St. Peter’s Square, within full view of the 
Papa! xpartinents at the Vatican, 


The Protestant schools in Rome are all open onee 
more; and Mr. Van Meter and Mre. Gould are hard at work 
teaching tho Bible and spreading breadand butter for the 
natives. Tne Evangelical party there is getting very strong. 
Resides keoping achools, thee distribute tracts in the streets 
and ountaises. These sentences arc taken from a Roman 
fettér published in the last Catholic Review, which would pro 


wes burned. The Proneh authorities, at hist accounts, were 
the cruct 


Whether to pray rainor not was praetical 
question botore the people in December, which was a 
month of excessive storms floods that sorely triad the 
farmers, The Bishop of London directed the clony to use the 
prayer stupplieating for the cessation of the minus “ where 
the circumstances of any district required it." But he was 
an-wered by pormons of a scientific turn, that 
the rali-fall was just what as her wells 
<prinws were drsing tipi thet wheat could be brought from 
afar, but net water: and anether wrote that the Moots bul 
th lands and reoking sewers, effectually nipping the 
a probable epidemic; while an irreverent cumte 
informesl the Bishop that the Creator hnew what his district 
was in of letter than apy of ite inhabitants, These 
writem showed no disposition te despise prayer, but mather 
Wished te wive the Dishop a and ilbustrat.) the fact that 
oftentimes vreniest necessities are bot kuown to hime 


well. 


A remarkable letter has eome to light, signed by 
Mr. Mori, anitassader te this country. which, if au. 
thentic, stiguwest< hopes for that cinpire than most 
sunwuine friend. in Chrixtendom bave dared te entertain, 
its conte ft appears that Japanese scholars and offi- 
elals propose to recommend the adeplion of anew language 
for Japan, more copious, praeticul and simple than tie brown, 
Whirl proves a te their odvanece civilization, 
Their tit-t tor a new ix the in a sime 
plithedd Mr. Mori hos asked distinguished Mingrulst 
Whether such is feasible, At tirst 


Visionary ; but nothing seems to be 


glances, this project look 


improbable with that woking and ingenious nation. But the 
pointofitis that the toogue is their cholce- the lene 


rouge with whieh €iristianity, liberty, and toleration are 
Japan, in fature gencrations, shall beeome an 
power. she can hardly tail. al~o, of becom. 
ine as greatly transfertmedio ber religious faith and practices, 

Mectine= in faver of the disestabli-hinent of the 
continue te be held in various parts of the 
hin the tnovers of which assert that no sudden or thhegul 
etion in the i< proposed, but that they desire to effect 
thely Objet Dy penectul and constitutional means, The 
Whole question be discussed by the people 
in Parliament be tere any pecitive step for discstabe. 
lishment is tuken. Statistics are published showing the 
growth of di-eonting Churches. The prints 
table indicating that in thirty towns, with populations of 
from to the B-tablisiment provides forty-three 
per cont. of the sittings, amd non-cestablished Churches fifty. 
six percent. In the old cathedral cities the Church still pro- 
vides more than half the relicious accommedations, The most 
rapid inerease hes been made by the Prostyterfians, then by 
the Methodists, the New Connection, the Weelcyans, the Tap 
tists, the and last, the Episcopalians, 
Some of the Church clergy have avowed themselves in favor 
of the dissenting movement. The Vicar of Buling recently 
preached in a nenconformist pulpit, to show that he con 
sidered the time had come when it was the duty of the Pwan- 
golicul parts in the Church to manifest their sympathy with 
the ady yoates of Froe Church of England. 


Although the Pope complains sorely, last 
Alloeiution, of the porectitions to which the Church is sub 
mitted, particulariv by the Italian Government, he doo not 
appear te ine ly dejected 1D Thee, He lately 
received a deputation of lujies who gave him an 
allem containing one hundred theusand of perous 
of rank whe still held bie Holiness in profoundest re 
spect: amd in expressing his thanks tor the gift, he said: “J 
think the present state of the Church is something like water, 
which, you hnow, the more it is compressed in one direction, 
the Ibieler it rises in another. The Church is mot exactly 
compressed, but it is moet cortaindy oppres<ed, and the more 
it so, the more oxalted bocome the virtues of its members, 
I rather rejoice at thes: persecutions.” In the Allocution re- 
ferred to, delivered December 2-th, before twenty-two car- 
Jinals, besides conde muins the acts of the Itallan Parliament, 
which summon the clergy to serve in the army, deprive the 
bishops of the faeulty of teaching, and tax the property of 
the Church with heavy burdens, the Pope recalls the “ cruel 
porsecutions ” of the Jesuits in the German Empire, and adds 
that some parte of Switzertand are pursuing the same path. 
His Holiness alao speaks of Spain, declaring that the Clergy 
Dotation Law is opposasl to the Concordats and to justice. 
There aschism among the Annecnigns of Coustantinople 
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who, by rebellion and stratagem, have deprived the Roman 
Catholics of their immunities. On the other hand, the Pope 
rejoices at the constancy and activity of the clergy in all these 
countries, and puts his chief reliance on them to defend the 
rights of the Church, Evidently the Papal waters aro trou- 
bled, 


OBITUARY, 


JOSHTA LEA viTT, 


HE venerable Dr. Joshua Leavitt died at the house 
of hia son, in this city, on Thursday last, of apoplexy, 
aged seventy-eight years. He was born in Heath, Franklin 
(o., Masa., in September, 17, and graduated at Yale in 18M, 
After studying law, and opening an office in Putney, Vt., be 
went to the Yale Theological Seminary, and, graduating there, 
settled as a Congregutional minister in Stratford, Conn., where 
he remained four years. In 128 be came to this city as Secre- 
tary of the American Seamen's Friend Society and editor of 
the Sailor’s Magazine. In 1531, he became the editor of the 
Evangeliat, which had been started the year before to advocate 
what were then culled “ new measures "—a phrase used to de- 
seribe the special instrumentalities then in vogue for the pro- 
motion of revivals. The paper under his management rendered 
valuable service to the anti-slavery cause in the “ mob period,” 
from ISH to he became editor of the Minancipe- 
ter, at that time the organ of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. Tt was subsequently transferred to the New York 
Young Men's Anti-Slavery Society, and finally sold to Dr. 
Teavitt himself, who removed it to Boston, where, fora time, 
he also conducted a daily papes in the interest of the Liberty 
party. In 1848, the Independent was started, with Dr. Leavitt 
us office editor—a position which he held until the infirmities 
of age compelled him to take a less laborious place, He re- 
mained connected with the paper to the very day of his death, 
always comy Ling the “ Ministerial Register” and frequently 
writing fer the editerial page upon topies la which he was 
speciilly interested. Ile was also a frequent contributor to the 
paper ia other departments; and to the very last the produc- 
tions of Lis pen were remarkable for clearness of statement 
and lovical power. He rendered valuable service to the Tem- 
perance cause. and Was an earnest Champion of Cheap Postage 
and Free-Trade. His wife and three sons survive him. 


The Week, 


(From Tuesday, Jan. te Monday, Jan, 


——— 


The House of Representatives decided on Thursday 
to repeal that section of the Appropriation Bill which author- 
izes the payment to the Pacific railrowds, of half rates on 
freight and passenger charges for Government account. 

The Tweed trial has progressed with considerable 
speed, considering the obstacles which have been thrown in 
the way. 
the modus operandi of putting claims through the “ proper 
ebannel,” under Connolly's comptrollership. 


Articles, or useful substances, manufactured from 


| offier. 


meals to whoever wanta them, at Holly Tree Coffee-room 
prices. The curriculum of this institution will include mar- 
keting, aud graduates will surely be in demand at the best of 
wages. 


Among the valuables lost at the siege of Richmond 
was the old seal of Virginia. When it became necessary to 
have a new one, the original motto, Sic Semper Tyrannia, 
being in bad odor because Mr. Lincoln's assassin used it as he 
fired the fatal shot, was discarded, and “ Liberty and Union” 
was adopted in its place. The old seal has lately been found 
and the Lawisiature has restored it, motto and all, to ita for- 
mer honors, that is to <ay, the old seal is so nearly worn out 
that a new one has to be cut; but it will bear the time-hon- 
oredl words which are surely just as sienificant now as they 
were before Wilkes Booth so con=pileucusly misapplied them, 


Agricultural colleges are, no doubt, very admirable. 


but to promise tive hundred thousand acres of the public land | 
to every State and Territory which may have such a college | 


tive years from date, is a little: over liberal. The Senate does 
not think se, inasmuch a- it has passed Mr, Morrill’s measure, 
known as the Agricultural and Industrial Arts’ College Bill, 
ond probably the temptation offered by land worth altogether 
about S300) will be too much for the Hotise, virtuous as it 
ix, The “setting off " of some two score plots of land, of the 
size mentioned above, will afford opportunities for dove-teil- 
ing. and morticing, and patehwork of various kinds, such a- 
no Conmmressinan cun well afferd to ignore, 


From and after the 4th day of March, 1873, Federal | 


offie-holders are prohibited from accepting or holling any 


office under wnd State or Territorial Government, or uncer | 
the charter or ordinances of any municipal corporation; and | 
further, that the acceptance or continued holding “of any | 


eueh offies will be as a resignation of the Peleral 
A few obviously Just excepliions are male, to wit: 
*jucdiedal offlees under the constitution of the United States.” 


including justices of the pence, notaries public, sheriffs, 


ete. Deputy-postmacters, whose official emoluments do not 
exceed 240) per annum, are also allowed to hold State offices, 
provided the duties thereof do not interfere with those of 
the Federal appointment. Such is the substance of a special 
order from the President, dated January th. it will be 
welcomed by all save interested office-holders, as in 
with the PeesidentUs well-known personal opinions at te Civil 
serview Reform, 


Senator Sherman speke on Thursday coneerming the 


return te specie aned reported from the Finaneo 


The evidence thus far has been mainiv devoted to | 


what was formerly considcred waste material, are to form a! 


group by themselves in the Vienna Exhibition. Furnace 


slags, scraps of tin and leather, and the like, Will be repre- | 


sente |. We fear that America Will make, by comparison, a 
poor show in this department. 


Dr. Livingstone is again heard from, thia time through 
carriers who brought letters from Unyanyembe to Zanzibar. 
The Stanley-Herald supplies had arrived, and the veteran ex- 


. General still further to increase the usefulness of the daily re- | 


plorer started offon his proposed survey of the great lake | 


region. Willhe tf he is ever heard from again, make his ap 
pearance on the White Nile or on the Congo?’ 


Napoleon was buried near Chiselhurst, on Wecdtnes- 
day. High officials were present to represent the English 
Court, delegates from various imperialist classes in France 
attended, and an enormous crowd of English «spectators a 
sembled. The varlous courts of Europe haye assumed mourn- 
ing, in accordance with royal use. 


Sir BF. Bulwer Lytton died in London, ou Saturday, 
nee) seventy-cight years. He is best known to the public by 
his very numerous novela, but he wrote several historicn! 
and political works, sit or cight dramas, some of which have 
been very popular, and «a number of poems, original am! 
translated. He has likewise boen wetive as a politician for 
the last forty yours. 


Committee a bill which is supposed to embody his views, It 
mest) remurkabh. provi-ion is contained in the first 
section, which authorizes and requires the 
the Treasury the Ist day of January, to pay (at 


the New York Sul-"Preasury) to any holder of 
reney, or, tuultiple thereof, an equal amount of wold coin, | 


or, at his option, an equal amount of coupon or registered 
Sper cent. bond-. redeomable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after ten years, The second section removes 
all restrictions on the circulation of National Banks after the 
Ist of July next, previded bonds be deposited as security. 


Banks redeeming their notes after July Ist, 1874, exeept gold | 
banks, are exempted frou the obligation to hold reserves. | 


The other sections are of minor interest, but we have name 
enough items to show that a sharp debate on the bill, and 
sweeping amendments, may be looked for, 

The weather-office told us, several days ago, that the 
present moving zone of high barometers and low thermome- 


term Was on its way eastward, und announced, at the same , 


time, that an arrangement had been made with the Postmaster- 


ports through the mails, to such post-offices as can be reached | 


duily. It is proposed, and the necessary orders have been 
issued, fo divide the States east of the Mississippi into districts 
of about two hundrel miles in diameter, the approximate 


center being a recular telegraphic signal station whence two 


synopeaes of the daily report will be mailed to every post- 
master who can be reached by six o'clock P.M. One of these 
will at ones be posted on a bulletin board furnished by the 
bureau, and the other will be used at discretion. When this 
system gets fairly inte working order, and outlives the criti- 
ciams of loéal prophets, it will prove highly useful to toland 
communities Which are not reached by the telegraph. 


Water ina finid state reigned last week almost as des- 
poticully as it did a fortnight since in the shape of snow, We 
rewi of bridues curried away, east amd weet, before the 
riximg Last Friday morning, the Delaware river 


followed the examplo of its Western brothers, rising with 


and vieor that the rails on the Penn- 
ssivania railrowl bridge at Trenton were inches 


Commissioner Clark, of Massachusetts, reports mpon 


the insurance companies that, when the fire occurred, 10 
companics were doing business in whole or in part within the 
State, them “ clandestinely,”” and the rest under charter. 


Of these, 147 lost by the fire, Sl went into bankruptey, & of | 


thos: being Massachusetts companies, The total losses were 


about 256,50),000, of which nearly a quarter, #4000000, will be | 


paid. 


water, and the curly passenger trains went across | 
rail- 
pers | 


frightened travelers an: 
such ou cerree that travel was 
Meanwhile an engine amd a train of 


under eireumetances whieh 
authorities te 
emptorily stepped. 


Secretary of 


! upright to offer bribes, and Legislatures ton honest to receive 
them. We notice that this report was promptly followed by 
the introduction of a Bill in the State Assembly consolidat- 
ing the Fitchburg, Vermont & Massachusetta, and Troy & 
Boston railroads under the title of the * Hoosac Tunnel Rail- 
road Company,” the State share in the tunnel to be included, 
The capital will amount to $23,000,000, a sum which may enabie 
Boston to develop a railroad ring almost of metropolitan pro- 
portions. It will be remeimbered in this connection, however, 
that Fisk failed to get control of the Massachusetta and 
Connecticut Lewislature-, although he tried the same tactics 
there which were successfully used in New York, 


Senator Caldwell, of Kansas, has been before the 


- 


cars, boated with iron, were sent the «waving brides te 


The water nearly renched the locemotive tres, 


Minister Sickles must have obeved Mr. Pish's instruc 


tions to the letter in imparting: the contents of the October 
note to the Madrid Government. He was told to do it with- 
out giving offense, and here we have a cable telewram to the 
effect that Senor Zorilla, President of the Council, bas denied 
before the Cortes all knowledze of such a communication as 
that which we described last week. He further declared that 
no Government has, to his knowledge, mentioned the subject 
of slavery in any official correspondence. Perhaps Mini<ter 
Sickles could not find a translater equal to the task of render- 
ing vizorous English into Custilian of like force, 


* Boffin’s Bower” is in Boston, at Neo. Washing. 
ton Street. The name in itself savers rather of the unre. 
putable, but all that we know about it is derived from a pare- 
graph in the Glote, and is praiseworthy. A meeting of 
working-women was held at this “bower” on Wednesday, 
whereat a plan was proposed looking to the opening of a 
house for the instruction of unemployed women in the arts 


_ 


leavinur the bricyre as wood a ever, Who says thot 
we have net good discipline on onr whem an 
neer, aad prestimably the orest of the train's 
orders after this fashion. Perhaps it wee a litth: reeklesw, but 


no mattier—it wus suceessful! 
as the storm, and tocether they have done a deal of damage 
in breaking wires, throwing trains Hf the track. washings 
away and causing delays to travel and busine 
in weneral. 


Consolidation of ruilvrowds ix looked upon by the 


The thaw was as widespread 


State Heard of Mussweohusctt. as inevitable, and from the cure- | 


ful statistics which appear la their report concerning govern- 


ment supervision and management abroad, it would seen | 


that Me. Adams, Jr.. and his associates, are not quite 
sure but that the State may some time find it expedient to 
take a hand in running the rowds herself. At any rate, con- 
solidation is in order now, for the longest line under one man- 


agement within the State is only 270 miles, and the average is 


of housekeeping and domestic service. Expenses are to be | 


paid, in part, at least, by the receipts of a laundry and a cook- 
ing establishment, the first of which will do up clothes in the 
best manner and at the lowest rates, and the last will sead out 


61 miles. The commissioners, even with New York's ex pe- 
rience, in re Evie and Central railroads before them, are of the 
opinion that if a State government. ia good for anything, it 
can hold large corporations to account more strictly than it 
can small ones, always provided that the corporations are too 


Committee on Privileges and Elections, to answer certain 
| charges a4 to the manner of his election. The examination 
has unexpectedly brought out a state of things which, seeing 
that Kansas has barely a dozen years of political history to 
look Imek is, in the last degree, discouraging. It seems 
to have been an understood thing between Mr. Caldwell and 
the opposition candidate, «x-Ciovernor Carney, that the elec- 
tion Was merely a question of dollars, For tifteen thousand, 
Carney agrees! to withdraw. It then became necessary to 
secure the Legi-lature, which was done by purchasing votes 
of lewislater, whe appear to have been classified in Mr, (."4 
as expensive or cheap, according as they 
cost BO or only These litth: arrangements seem 
to hate been tolked overat Topeka with the utmost freedom, 
the popular of gentlemen being, that the exe 
penses to whuch they, as individuals, had been subjected in 
securing their cleetions, must be made up. It was not held 
ten thee” thing for to receive 
imbursement for stich expenses, and then fall to vote as 
 aerresst; but then, what can one expect in «a miscellaneous 
company? Altowether, Cakilwell’s election cost him $60,000, 
amd Was consider! cheep at that; for report has it that he 
was rewly to spemd four thes that amount. The question 
neturally arises, Who did Mr. Caldwell look to for relmburse- 
trent for hie expedises, and where, in the political mind, does 
this uscemiding scale of reaanbursement end? 


me 


Yankee enterprise has developed this week in a 
new phase. the ereetion, namely, on a commercial basie, of 
what we may almost temo an independent State, comprising 
the Bay and Peninesnuian of samana. This tract of land is some 
) square miles in extent, includes the best harbor on the 
island, and is the Stine as that which was much talked about 
at the time of the fumeus “an Domingo negotiations a year 
ace. Sines we lust san Domingo affairs, a state of 
unwented hus oxvisted under the rule of Diez, as @ sort 
of provisional prosilout. Rumors concerning comb nation 
of capitalists have been cireulated for some time, and it now 
uppears that the “Samana Bay Company” has effected an 
arrangement with the Baez Government wherets a lease of 
the most extmordipary character bas been signed and only 
awnit= rutifiention by a popular vote, the favorable result of 
Which is considers | certain. In brief. a company made up of 
such men as Alden DB. stockwell, Samuel G. Howe, Paul N. 
&. L. M. Bartow, Henry Clewes, and George M. Pull- 
man, have leased the tract mentions! above for 
| year, for ninety-nine years. The prov i-ions of this instrument 
| allow the company to de Just about as it pleases, all differ- 
ences with the Dominican Crovermment to be settled by 
| European arbitration, where Dominican hiw «ms to be in 
| adequate. Peacticaliy, the treaty which the United States 

Senate rejected has been up by a private concern, Te 
| bewinw ith, shares at Sh each ure to bc and @ vote 
of two-thirds of the authorized capital may ino the num. 
ber of these shares as occasion arises, the most 
| Worthy provisions of the lease is what world be called a land 
jobat Washington. It grant<asjuare league of public land for 
every linear league of railrowl constructed, and for every three 
hagues of telegraph wire erected. As the Dominican Gov- 
| 


ermment miles over only about 2.000 square of territory 
in all, amd owns only a fraction of that, the absorption of land 
may, other things belies oyual, be quite rapid. The United 
States Government, it is asserted, has nothing whatever to do 
with this transaction, and Americans resident ut Samana will 
be nomore shelter! “by the eagle's pinions” than arc those 
whe live in London or Paris. Developments of this curious 
Will be watched with great inter: 


Testimony before the Credit: Mobilier Investigating 
Committee still occupies a linge space in the daily journals. 
During the week Mr. Dawes has testified that he invested 
$100 in the stock; that he received a dividend of 3% per 
cent.; that on learning that the company was threatened with 
process of law, he retired from the arrengement, refunding 


hix investment. Mr, «asthat he hod a chance to sub- 
seribe, Tut after a sears consideration coneluded to let it 
alone. Mer, Schotlel? agroad to ten shares of the Credit 
Molbitier stock, but thought better of it aml teck Union 


Pacifle steoek instead, parsing a small to square 
Newer dividends: indeed, never heard of 
until lem: afferwuarl. Senator Patterson bought some 


Virion Pacific steels from Mr. Ames, and sold fair profit. 
wishes that tre bud bouwht more, amd is no way Ci-posed 
tes it the whieh le was 
peer fe thy Wilkon inye<ted some of bis 
wife’ with the that no roore logi-lation 
for. 
ante involved, he 
horain, re- 
plready 


the of the weotthel De 
When the offairs of the Crevtit 
went te Me. Am 

fusing weeent tle: divilemd of oAtt which 
aol reese within four wears or 
or the centh men whoee we 
story of portly -onchrded 
honorsblys, so fer es they 


Ma? 
iid ter the 


pte 


week. tell tin anise 
whiels wer: 
ing forward ane timony which coinei oes very well 
with that already That is tesa. a 
bers saw oldest a pom! many more did not 
amide not see that uusthines bas been cone, or 
could have been deme. The Metilier was, aa every one 
intereste<d bos for sometime: nown, combination of Union 
Pacific Directors to secure the Constriction-contrmets, Thus 
fur the evidence before the committees woes to show that the 
road cost well nigh double what it should have cost, the 
twenty or thirty millions of profits going to the contractors, 
and where they “ woud do the most good.” 


** 


the civ idemed, receiving from Mr. Ames ten per cent. om 
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Scientific and Sanitary, 


SUPERHEATED STEAM. 


deal has been said lately about the 


supposed dauger from superheated steam in 
steampipes used for warming dwellings. If is alleged 


that woasxiwork nenr the pipes may 


he tunite«d ty | 


steam in this condition; this assertion has been 


vizorou-ir denied. Theoretically, there is nothing to 
preven <team, when heated «part from water, 
a2equiring cnormons temperature, It may beeonn: 
red-hot or white-hot, and impart this heat to 
pipes; and denies that in such a ease combi 
fible material ontside the prpes might be ignited. 
the conditions of ordinary boilers should mot permit 
It «enunet take place so 


ivou 


such superheating of steam. 


long asthe fire conploved to generate steam is ink 


with that part only of the fire-back or 
whieh holds water. Moreover, when steam is super- 
heated, if is no mere and ne fess daigerois than super 
gir. Loren! danger, common to the use of 
Stegin mini air, im the process of drying all the 
a house, Gurrial on through vearm; and 
bringing: about a tinder-like condition, in which slight 
suchas sparks, cinders, or lucifer matehes may 
combustion of and ustenishing 
fury. “he wood we use for kindlings is not half so 
thorouchiy dry as.the wood-work of our louses be- 


qsdiise™, 


rveurs of heating and veniilation. This is 


the case where absence of pulnt leaves 
nothing to pregut the wood from surrendering it- 
te the currents of heated air. Beams, | 


joists and floor-fehards are in this condition, 
dantker, 


‘place when the pites are im any 


wavy obstructed 
vent the cireulation of water or steam, 


all. no boilers should be used without safety- 


“ais. for Insta, With 
People should 


tis to pre- 


ta stein, ts of 


CTIRISTITAN UNION. 


include eleven stars approaching, and nineteen rece. | 


ding fromthe sun. The apparent rate of motion varies 


from 26to 5) miles per second, or (correction being - 
made for the earth’+ motion) 12 to miles per second. | 


But these fictires must not be taken as those of the ac- 
tual motion of the fixed stars in space, since a cortain 
part of these observed velocities must be due to solar 
motion. Dr. Huggins sav-, Tt will be observed that, 
speaking generally, the stars which the spectroscope 
shows to be moving from the earth (Sirtus, ete.) are 
Situated ina port of the leaves Opposite to Hercules, 
towards which the sun is advancing, while the stars in 
the neighborhood of this reczion (Areturus, etc.) show a 
motion of approue:. There are in the stars already 
observed exceptions te this general statement and 
there are some offer Considerations which appear to 
shaw that the stui’s motion in space is not the only, or 
even, ino all the chief enuse of the observed 
proper gottons of the stars, There can be little doulet 
that im the observed stellar movements we hare to 
‘lowith two other independent movements—namely, 
Homevement common to certain groups of stars, and 
Hise motion peculiar to each star” These observa- 
tious contin, to someextent, the theory of Mr. Proc 
tor, already stated in our columus, of the drift of stars 
But it will doubtless be admitted that, in 
view of the complex nature of the problem, further 
eonfirunution is desirable. Certainly, the complete 


ite 


of stellar motions cannot be made. 
SIVINGS IND DOINGS, 
Book oF THanks.—T feel so vexed 
and out of with Ben,” Mark, “that I 


really must-—— 
Do something in revenge?" 
look over iny Book of Thanks.’ 


*What'< that?’ said Cecilia, ae she saw him 


impaired his contin, Coodlia. 


turning 


the lenves of Copsehook menarly Doll of writin, ina 


babout firing up under stich circumstances; | 


Valves, thoush the intended pressure be never so low. ' 


GELACTERS ON THE PACTEIC SLOPE, 
j Towill be remembered that living glaciers were 
explored by Mr. Clarence King a@ vear or more 
age. on Mount Shasta, in Northern California, and i 
if well known that the traces of glacial action have 
been abundantiv found throughout the Sicrra Nevada 
by Whitney, Blake, and all other geological travelers 
in that region. But Mr. Johu Muir communicates 


the leaf, * Bon is a wood boy, after all, 


soMmethines comparatively new and startling when he | 


annoUnees a number of live glaciers in the Merced 


zroup of the Sterra, on Mounts Lyell, Me lure, Hoff- 
These mountains are near | 


mann, Red Mountain, ete. 
the Yosemite valley, and the discovery of active gla- 
Miers in their cafons is an interesting confirmation of 
the theory which attrilmites that mighty chasm, in 
part at least, to glacial agencies. This part of the 
Bierra has been repeatedly visited by Prof. Whitney's 
eerps; and if may seem strange that the glaciers have 
not been notices before, The fact appears to be that 
they are small, and have been considered as snow- 
banks merely. Mr. Muir has demonstrated by meas 
uring their movement, as Well as examining their 
substance and form, that they are truly glaciers. He 
ascriles the peculiar narrow, deep and precipitous 
cafions of the Sierra, of which the Yoscmite may be 
called a huge example, to iceaction, Connection 
With a peculiar structure and ciearage of the granite 
rocks. If under ice-uction he includes the effeets of 
sub-glacial torrents, we agree with him. His accent 
is givou in the Ove: land Monthly for December. 


THE BABYLONIAN WILLOWS. 
A CCORDING to Prof. Karl Koch, it appears, 


pays the Editor of Silliman’s Journal, that the 
“Garab,” upon which the Psalmist represents the ex- 
jled Jews as hanging their harps, is not the weeping 
willow, nor a willow at all, but a poplar. Linnaeus, 
it will be remembered, named the weeping willow 
Salir Babylonica, in the belief of the curren® tradition 
that this was the tree associated so poetically with the 
pathetic strains of the sacred bard. But Ranwolf long 
ago concluded that this was a mistake. 


mentally sorry that those harps were hung on such a. 


figezling, giddy tire as the poplar, instead of the grace 
fully sorrowful weeping willow. But it must be re- 
membered that the willow is not a good tree to hang 
anything on, and furthermore, that, as now appears, 
the Salir Babylonicu, the hardiness of which attests a 
cooler climate than that of Mesopotgmia, should be re- 
ferred to a Chinese or Japanese origin. Its Linnawan 
specific name gives way to that of Sulis Pendule, 
Which is purely descriptive. 
STAR-DRIFTING, 

| KR. HUGGINS has published the result of his 
2 spectroscopic observations on the nebula of 
Orion, and on various stars. In the nebula-spectmumn 
he finds four lines, one of which he is inclined to re 
gurd as probably due to nitrogen, while another 
agrees nearly in Position with a strong line of iron, 
and the third and fourth sm to be two of the hydro- 
Zen lines, With regard to the stars, he gives two 
tables, indicating stars which are apparently moving 
towards and from the sun, respectively. In the former 
Class are included Arcturus and Vega; in the latter 
Sirius, Betelgeux, Rigel, Castor, and possibly Aldeba- 
rau. These are but a few-of those in the tables, which 


teat hand. 
* Here it is.” said Mark, then read aloud: a 
*Mareh Bom lont nee his har.’ 
“Here again: 4. dost my shilling, Bon 
ituptome kindly.” Well,’ i down 


observesl the boy, turning 


do vou note down in that book said 
ing over his shoubler with some curiosity, 

“"Allthe kindnesses that are over shown mer vou would 
wonder how many they are, tind a great dealof good from 
marking them down, Tde not formet them, as | might de if 


dia, 


ionly trusted tomy memory, so LT hope that Tam mot often 


and when Tam cross or out of temper, 


always feel good-hurmored aguin if only lock over my 


SnAKING Hannps.—There is nothing mere charae- 
teristic (says Sydney Smith) than in shakes of the hand. T 
have classitial then, There is the hich official the body oreet, 
andarapid shot shake, near the chin. There is the roortmain 


the flat hamd introduced inte your palm, and hardly con- | 


sclousof its contiguity. The dipital 
used bwall the hich clergy. There is the shakus rusticu- 
when your hand is seized in an iron grasp, betokening rude 
health, warn heart, and distance from the metropolis, but 
pewtucing a strong sense of relief on your part when you thid 
your fingers unbroken. The next to this is the retentive 
shake one which, beginning with visgor, pauses, as it were, to 
take a breath, but without relinquishing its prey, and, before 
you are aware, begins again, till you feel anxious as to the ro- 
sult, and have no shake left in you, 


SENATOR BrownLow.—Looking down from my place, 
near the reporter's gallery (Lalways hover, Peri-like, Just out- 
side ofthat), [caught sight, ona senatorial desk, of the furniliar 
shake of an attenuated foot, and looking again, saw Mr. Brown- 
low in his seat, still utterly unchanged, after the great change, 
which, several vears ago, left him a wreek in all but his keen 
intellect and intlexible will. There was the same pallid and 
impassive face, the same wasted, helpless, and tremulous fig- 
vure—a fleure which the waves of political agitation seem to 
break against, and pass round, but never move—which seems 
to have no reality about it, unless it bo the power to occupy, 
till the live man comes, Yet thore is something grand in the 
never-say die spirit of the grim, old fightingg parson of Ten- 
nessea.—Crrace Greenwood, in Tunes, 

—~Mussachusetts will be more unbearably puffed up 


than ever on learning that certain Icelandic chronicics lately 
trenslated by the Royal Antiquarian Society of Coponhaygen 


one finger helhdout. much | 


distinetly describe its discovery, under the tithe of Vinland, 
in the wear 1002, nearly five centuries before the rest of Amer- | 


We are senti- | ea was heardof. Hereafter, Instead of calling any Massachu- 


“tts man an ass, it will be proper to speak of him us a Norse, 
N.Y. World, 
—When Mrs. Stanton was delivering her lecture on 


the “Coming Girl,’ in Green Bay, the other night, she told | 


how her father, when they were going over the Highlands of 


Seotlond together, had a pair of boots made for her, and bow | 
she walked therein just as many miles as he, and just as well. | 


After the lecture, a bronz-faced, furzy individual steppod 
around to the green-room, and, putting forth a knotted palin, 
said, An’ wi ye shbek haan’s wi the maan thaat wha made 
the booties for yer” and there he was, She did, 

—The Pacific Railroad thinks it can defy the .wows 
this winter, even if they are as severe as those of last. Over 
the mountains it has raised its treck for ope hundred miles 
from one to seven feet, so that the winds will keep it Clear; 
snow-sheds over the track have beeen built for an aggregate 
distance of fifteen miles: the snow fences have been extended 
to eighty miles; and the monster snow-plows of a weight of 
thirty-five tons are building to open the blockades that may, 
in spite of precautions, come frou long and severe storms, 


—Down among the mountains of Maine lives a rough 
specimen of a famner, well-to-do as it goes with his neighbors, 
but seldom scen atchurch. A new minister came into the 
place, and, in calling among the people, happened one day to 
reach Uncle Luther's just at dinner-time. He was invited to 
come in, and when dinner was on the table, to “hitch up his 
chair.” Whea they were all seated, Uncle Luther nuged him 
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under the table, and says, * Now, towch her of, parson.” Hal 
he been about the world less, he would hardly have taken that 
for an invitation to say grace. 

~The dentist who made the newspapers luminous in 
the holiday time with his big type of “ Make your sweetheart 
a present of a new set of tecth,” was not out of bis reckoning 
if he livesl in South Jersey. On the Jersey comet the great 
ambition of young and old is to have a bran new set of teoth. 
young woman presented her jaw to a dentist at 
Tom's River; the dentist said he had not the conscience, or 
want of it, to pull out such good teeth as she had, * they 
simply wanted a little filling.” But the objected to hia 
“jaw.” and insisted upon clear aod she pot thea! They 
suy new teeth look so nice. Furchange, 


—The Neapolitan papers record the curious fact that 
the local authorities have granted permission to Madame 
Thalberg to preserve the embalmed body of hee famed hus 
band ina glass case, above ground, at the villa of her futher, 
the cclebrated Lablache, where she resides, 


“Mr. Jones,” said a clergyman, On a pastoral visit, 
see you mid Mrs. Jones at church on Sunday even. 
ings.” Well, no,” replicd Mr. Jomes; “uy wife has to stag 
ut home to take cure of the children, and, as it Comes rather 
on her, I stay to keep her company.’ Why, how ia 
that? dent you any servants?” “Oh, yes! we Keep 
two; but they don’t allow us any privileges!” 

There are about half a dozen Arctic explorations 
now in the rections smong the tee, and appre 
hensions are aineady excited that ome of these is cither lost or 
in trouble, aad suggestions ore made that some steps should 
be taken to buntit up, or ascertain its fate. This is the old 
storv.—-Boston Globe, 

—* What do vou eall that?" indiznantly asked a cts. 
tomer at a cheap restaurant, pointing at an object that be had 
discovered in hix plate of hash. Wri-thand, with 
button sir.” sadd the waiter, brisklv. “Well, do you 
consider that proper thine foraran te in his bash?’ 
the customer, in wrath, ‘Good heavens, cried 
the wetter, “would sou expect to find a ten-dollur silk ume 
ina fifteen plate of hash?” 

That Wis a pgownl, though rather a severe pun, 
by a studentin ome of our theslowioul scmte 


which w 
be its ke Why ts Professor the greatest re 
vivolist of the awe? on all giving it up, sud: 
the close of every sermon there is ac grent awakening.’ 

the severest criticism, nan epicrimimatic 
form, pursed on the mistukes of wus that of 
Thier—" There are inore faults to commit.” 


hea 


Professor Tyndall has perfeeted a new respirator for 
firesnen, they cum breathe freely in Lurning build. 
bres. 

— Despite the large amount of rulbber goods destroped 
by the Boston fire, sicak remains at twenty-two cots, 

—One of a party of friends, referring to an exquisite 
musical compoeltion, suid: “That song always carries me 
away when Thearit.” “Cun anybody sing it?’ asked a wit in 
the company. 

—Silver to the value of 28,000,000 has Deon mined and 
brought to market from Utah during the scar now drawing 
tow close, 

—The young huly who thought she could minke her 
voice clear by straining it, made a great mistake. 

—A St. Louis paper says: © Half adezen murderers 
are lu this city, awaiting the tedious formality of acquittal,” 


The Little Folks, 


THE END OF THE RAINBOW, 
BY Mts. HW. DSON HOLLY. 
Part l.—How Ersre Lost ner Dott. 


SHE long summer's day was almost over, and all 
nafure rejoiced) in the cool evening breeze and 
approaching dew-fall. Behind the verdant hills, 
draped in their purple shadow robes, the great red sun 
would soon sink to rest, amid the glory of crimson 
«louds:; whiie, on the other hand, rose the harvest-moon, 
broad and bright. A hum of insects filled the air, the 
birds were chirping a good-night song, and in men's 
houses the litthe children, too, were nestled in downy 
cota, nnd dreaming of toys and games far more benuti- 
ful and charming than those of the day. 

Little Flsie was soon to follow her younger sisters 
and brothers te lead, Dut still she lingercl under the 
tall trees, Whose drooping branches shaded the velvet 
lawn, mud watehed with her large and serious blue eves 
the yellow harvest-moon, Which sailed so slowly and 
majesticallythrough thesky. In herarms she beld fast 
her favorite doll; which she loved so dearly —yes, al- 
most as well as a renal mother loves her baoy! And 
now she Wassinging it tosleep with the littl: song which 
ber mother had taught her: 


lt'«aoh! fora boat—a fairy boat! 
Afar in the evening sky to float. 
We'd sail away to the broad bright sun, 
And pull out bis sunbeams one by one ; 
And then we would go to each tiny star, 
And find where the ends of the rainbow are: 
But we'd take care and not rove too far, 
Test the man in the moon should put out bis long claw 
Aud pull us right into the moonic-oh ! 

k-oh! e-oh! 
Aud pull us right into the mooric-oh | 


Old man, T wonder what you do 

Away up there in the sky so blue? 

Do you teach your little dog funny tncks, 

And make him jump over your faggot of sticks? 
Or do you make beautiful moonshine toys, 
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ee 


To g'vo in their dreams to good little boys ? 
We'd tike to know—but we daren’t go far 
[eat you should put out your great long claw 
And pull ua right into the mounie-oh! 

Koh! e-oh! 
And lock us up in the ! 


“There—the darling i« asleep,” she continued. 
“Come, dolly, lotus tukea littl: nap together, till mam- 
ma cells us So they lay down side by side on the 
soft grass, and seon Elsie’s blue eyes were fast closed, 
The doll, however, stared on as unwinkingly as ever. 

But whet is this? Over the clear sky black storm- 
clouds are gatherlug: the muttering of thunder is 
heard, and presently the first heavy drops are patter- 
ingon the leaves, 
Bisie’s mother, looking anxiously for her little girl, and 
swing her asleep under the tree, she hastened to her 
and awoke her, erying, Come, my dering, hurry in,a 
storm is coming, amd it is growing late.” 

Littl: Plsie startes| to her feet. Yes, dear mamma,” 

heanawered: “ Dwill come, but oh! whereis my doll?’ 

Sore enough the beautiful doll had disappeared! and 
though they looked farand near, if was nowhere to be 
found. Wildly, Elsie searched, sobbing, meanwhile, as 
hough ber heart would break—in vain! in vain! 

But the ruin eame fast and thick; amd the 
mother, catehing in ler arms, to the 
saving, “Don't erv, my curling, 
shall lev, mevew fear.” 

The pierced the sky with it4 awful lances; 
loud than ler-chaps resounded through the air, but 


low 


just 


the amd shome rediy ou their dark 
poittering with rain-cropes, 

book, eried her Unele Fritz, wie was 

but ler Ghoeughts were still fixed 
on her gecat tes. "Oh, Unele she sighed, 
dell be, do you think 

“Whore? repeated berunele, hanghing, why, at the 
the rainbow to be sure? Dom't vou Know the 
Mairies stolen leer, and bidden ler there, where | 
they pots of gold and jewels?" 

fleet lev if went thither?” asker 

“Cortainiy vou wonhil 

*jiave eare, Fritz! here interrupted her 


“What non-cuseare vou putting tate the child's lewd? 


Itisallastory, my pet’ ‘ome to bed, and to-morrow 
we will toto the town and buy another doll.” 

the mother undressed Elsie, and tucked! 
her suuciy in ber litth: bed. But it was long before 
the child siept—she felt se 
dolly, who always hay beside her on the pillow, close 
wrainst her chubby cheek. 
eyes close', sie lad a strange 


So sayin 


wonderful dream. 
Drrame. 

The littl: Elsie still lay in her downy bet, vet all at 
once it Was as though it were morning: and she stood in 
the garden, tfhooded with golden sunshine, where the 
most beautiful flowers were blooming. And the flowers 
rustiod aod bowed their graceful heads towards each 
other in the fresh breeze, as though they were whisper- 
ing wonlorful secrets together, Perhaps they ean 
tell me where to flad my doll,” thought Elsie; and then 
she fancied the roses nodded to her ina friendly way, 
and she asked the neerest blossom: “lave you seen 
my doll, pretty rose?” 


“No, IT have not seen her.” answered the rose. 


“When the first sunbeams gilded the hill-top, [saw the | 
Jark spring from his nest in the meadow, and heard his | 


joyous pealm thrilling all the still air. Upward he 
soured, so 
his song returned to his listening mate below. Then, 
and liquid note, and slowly floated downwards. A 
shot whistied! through the sky—the cruel bullet piereed 
his tender breast. With a painful effort he tlattered 
his wines once more, aid sank beside his mate, dead! 

what sad things yeu tell me, pretty rose!” 
Fisie, You make me cry so—aud don’t help nie in 
the least.” 

* Ask tho white lily,’ 
tened to in 

But the white lily was a haughty lady, and concerned 
herself only with what happemest in hich life. “ What 
should I know about wour silly doll?’ answered, 
drawing upher pale, proud head. Lao tone of the aris- 
tocracy! Up at the eastle yonder is a stately dame, 
who, day and nicht, wateles 
gilded cradle where reposes her only child. The little 
lord has a train of servanis te wait upon him: he is 
served with the fluest white brend, and the richest 
milk, in a golden bowl; his robes are heavy with om- 
broidery, and cosily with the rarest weba of lace. 
What could Providenees have meant by making hin 


the rose: 


tage children, who live just outside the gates, are beau- 
tiful as angels, and blooming with health? It is dis- 


tressing to see such encouragement of the democracy! | 


We shall have a real revolution soon if this continues!" 

Filsie shook her head. “Tam sorry for the little lord, 
but I don’t know what you mean by * the democracy’ — 
and I want to find my doll.” 

“Perhaps the evening blossoms can tell you where 
she is,’ answered the lily. Elsie nodded, and ran to 
the purple night-shade, which bloomed in a sheltered 
neck near the fountain. The night-shade looked | 


Out from the vineelad porch ran | 


what Unel 


we 


the his rays partes. | 


a fairs 


lonely without her dear | 


And when at last ber blue | 


so far that at last only the faint echo of 
' to pay me well for doing so. 
his lovely melody poured forth, he ended ina tender | 


eTiest 


aud Elsie has- | 
respectful te 


ler the carves 


«boil is of 
deformed and sickly, while the litthe bare-footed cot. 


sleepy, as thongh being up all night had rather fati- 
her, but <he kindly roused herself at Flsie’s ques- 
tion. 

* No, dear child, T have not seen your dell—and yet I 
must have done so if the Fairies had taken her. All 
lust night their tiny forms flitted about the sparkling 
fountain, aid were refleeted in the dimpling waters of 
its basin. They drank the dew from rose-leaves which 
they twiste«l into drinking-horns. They sang rollick- 
ing fairy songs, and told the merriest tales of their 
pranks with mortals; how they had bestowed on a 
miser pots of fairy-cold which tured te withered 
leaves by chay-licht, or stolen a pretty littl: new- 
left in its place hideous changeling 
imp. Then joining bands, they dane! te an enchant- 
that ravisiv«l the ear, but te which if any 
ome listed, they were in danger of forgetting all 
earthly. ties and duties, and following the fairies under- 
at cock-crow, to be their vassals for- 
ever, We thawers prudently ctopped our ears, how- 
ever, that is what you moet deif you chance tole 
Littler 

Fritz hal told ber * There ts 
coum fell tae 


ainlbow 


wher tuy cloll is waiting for me. 


how foremelh 


Tie merry fountein pl on it<claneing waters 
hfosaw: Wwe we What will you 

‘Ob, anything vou plese!” eareriy, | 


firxd mov 
“weet, ole 


“only helo me 
“Will von give vour ar 
replied Blsie, ewen as she 
apoke, thre brekon 


worebs fell from: leer 


sounds, more like the erouking of a raven than the 
sweet accents of a litth: child: while the | 
muredlo on, more musically than befere:. To-night 


the first ciids ovr waters, 
-boat, vou eon up its browd stream te 
the moon. The olf whe lives there 
high enough to buve Cantus leok-ont ower the earth, 


if Knows where the minhow emds he 

‘Very well.” Pil be here.” 
Amd away she ran, leer some went. 
Long aml Weary scomed the day; but at hast, the sun 


put om his cloud might-cay, amd the in the meoon, 
understanding the lit up bis lantern at once, 
nid sent a long silvery beat shooting dewn to the 
margin of the fountain. At the same Mmement, a 


 browd-leaved catalpa let one of its white blossoms thoat 


‘lownwards, amdas it tenched the moonbeam, Was 
transformedinto pearty boat, with gossamer sail and 
silver-oar., Elsie sprang in, and upward they floated, 
lixht ast 
Nay, then, delightful it 
Far bonenth, the earth lay stretehed like a green table, 
on Which litth: tes houses and trees were seatteread, The 
twinkling liehts looked like the train of sparks ina 
Durnt-out bit of paper—theyv shone so! and frequently 
Climmerad out, one by one, as people went te rest, 
Now they drew near their journey's end; and the 
man in the moon came to his door, and stretching out 


hie 


his long claw drew in the boat and Elsie together, and 


set them down safe in the moon, “ You are welcome, 
little earth maiden,’ he said, in friendly tomes, “ It is 
not often that T haves visiter; and | am drendfully 
lonely here, with only nry little dog for company.” 

“Tm afraid I can't stay very long in,” answered 
Elsie, “for Tam ina grent hurry to find my doll, Can 
you tell ne where te gor’ 

The man in the moon looked wise. “It is a great 
secret,” hesaid. ecould not reveal it unless you were 

“But thaven't any money— Um only a littl child,’ 

“You have beautiful long coris, and Tam as bald os 
Aturnip,”’ said the the moon, Will you give 
me your curls, tell you?” 

“Certainly cried Elsie, joyfully; and straight- 
way her lovely golden bair fell off. The man in the 
Moon gravely stuck the shining ringlets on his bare 
priate 
hard work not to hauch at him; 
such a venerable old gentleman. 


Then, taking the child by the he led her tp te 


the highest hill in the neizhborhood, and pointed out a 


ast cavern “filled with the foam and spray of a mighty 
cataract. Spanning the water wasan cternal rainbow ; 
gorgeous, so translucent, that it was like the 
splemdid jewel., of many-colored fire, 

“That is the Cave of the Winds, where the rainbow 
ends,” quoth the man in the moon; “and [ve heard it 
reported that the fairies have tucked away pretty much 


everything that has been lost in the last (housand years 


or so, gmeng the crevices of the rocks, Nodoubt your 


thamk vou! thank you!” cried Elsie, and spring. 


ine tate her fairy-boat, she kissed her hand gratefully 


to the nan in the moon, and darted away. Fast and 
far they flew through the night, and when they reached 
the entaract of Niagara, the morning sun was glitter- 
ing on itaspray, and the splendid rainbow shone forth 
in fullest glory. But how was Flsie to make her way 
through the foaming waters? “I shall be drowned!" 
she cried, “ and never reach my doll after all.” 

Fora moment the hurrying torrents softened their 
uproar, and in a loud, hearty voice replied: “ Never 
fear, littlocarth-maideu! Guide your fairy-boat to the 


if vou ean | 


is peered 


was in the blue sky! | 


where they looked so ridiculous that Elsie had 
which would not have | 


what we all have, 


on, 


‘a 


eige of the precipice, and we will carry you safely 
tlown to where the rainbow ends. Your doll lies ina 
dainty nook, where the green water-weeds have made 
her a seft bed; and you have only to take her in your 
urme, amd hurry home as fast as you can.” 

Full of joy the littl: maiden turned her fairy-bark, 
fearlessly lanneched it om the roaring torrent. 
Paint and dizzy she grew as the boat, quivering like an 
uspeli-leaf, paused an instant on the brink, then 
pinned leadiong inte the gulf But aa she 
rwchet the bottom of the fall, stunne| and breathless, 
but quite sofe, the waters parted in the midst—and, 
shining all over with the living hues of the rainhew, 
there, on her grecn best, lay the doll! With acry of joy, 
Elsie seized her treasure: and at the same instant 
mentale brates amd dreamt uo more, 

Pant or ry. 

‘Thank God, dear 
the good Doctor Frekmanun, “the erisis of the fewer is 
pest, she sleeps sweethy., When she wakes it will 

Dee murmured the 
te take my darling. You cannot 
Qoctor, how wildiy she hus raving in 
rohet Vobow, about towers and fairies, moon- 
oil, the rambow's 


‘said the friendly voice of 


mother, “Truly 
think, 
it 


Pritz tells her stories.” 
Yes! sleeping the damp crus, and getting wet 


on the thutider-shower, had thrown ovr poor Elsie into 


they lowl obliged te ent off 
pretty euris. So there lay in her white bed, 
little with erepped head, and pale, 
cheeks, Dut and peacefotl. With a grateful 
three her, turtil at het her 
eves opemedd, she looked focbly around as if 
seurching for something. Then her mother rose, and 
Taking froin onphount oa besutiful waxen dell, as 
she it in Fisie’s arms, 

A sweet smile played round her lips, and she seftly 
Ah, my dear dollv! Seo Lhave really got 


Violent 


sli 


you safe at best, and Unele Fritz was right!” 


but become of the doll she lost in the 
Who can tell’ Perhaps, little roader, vou may 
become its possessor—if you can only succeed im tind- 
ips 


eriiss? 


The or Tne RAtwrow'! 


PUZZLES. 
Sgrane Worps, 

1. Whole Tam the name of a noted shepherd: behead ma, 
and add a final letter, and I become a city of the Moabites, 
behead the seeond word, and add a final letter, and I become 
a people distinguished tor skill as bowmen ; behead the third 
worl, and add a tinal letter, amd I become un animal fre- 
mentions! in the Barc. 

Whole lam aman notetLin Genesis: behe*d me and add 
a tinal letter cach tim, and Brecon a a Seriptural 
exclamation of approbation pa reuurkable inseription, 

Ws. DINWUODIFE. 
\ MEN AGERIF. 

Prem wheocan sting at will, 
Take bead and tail and you will still 

Have one more dewdly than the first ; 
While if a bird iikewise you treat, 
An oft-told prayer you may repeat, 

Which low from burdened heart bath burst, 


An animal we next dissect 

In the samc way, and now expect 
A goddess from his side to rise 

Tht other animals will form 

A porti-n of the human frame, 
Not values! for its giant size. 


Next tind a bird, whose brain could plan 
A great cathedral’ mighty span, 

And shel, whose mune can well express 
An adjunct of the palmer’s dress ; 

And last those we choose, 


Who, bowdless, bave warmth to lose.—Vive, 


~/ 


Seveonty-cight letters, 
8, 24, Ta), fei, aml is covercd by 6), 40. 
78, 5, is mothing, but take from it it ia something. 
Sis animal, but add “2. to it. and it becomes 
the stem of a plant whieh grows in India. 


is a but achl 71,54, to it. and if 
i 
6, 72. BY is om form, Dut ade 70, 37, ST, to it, and 


ST. 1. is in ewery hots 
some tins «44. 
2 is what we all hove, 
SJ, 48. 74. comes in winter, ace 
comes Country, 
comes in aneient history. 
but whl oF 


te it, it hw 

. 77, DS, Ol, te it. amd it 

is painful. 

atree, but add {7 te it, and it will burn, but add 
42, 4. fo that, it 

The whole isan anticipate! vcat, interesting to all Amen cane, 


ANSWERES TO PUZZLES OF JAN, 1. 


Rethuny. Benjemin. Damarenus. Gad, 
Bethel, Marah. Macedonia. WHEELBARROW. 
Vivo. 


flaswival Enioma..The wheel of Ixton stopped, the store of 

St«yphus stood still, Tantalus fi rrot his thirst. and even the Furtes 

relented..-BUNNY, FILA, Vive. Appr, F. J. 

M.A. RRS, LALLA. Mortir, MAT 

AMATWUR, CALVIN, K. A. Howk, H. “RY 

KB. lL. MorraTr EpGAk, Rane » PRALEION, ALICT. 
‘ures. Bikvir, 
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fi= from Anna Bolene: 


—The concert season is at its height 
during the months of January aul February, 
amd there is generally much to be chronicled, 
One of the most interesting series of musical 
entertainments isalways of the Voedl No- 
ciety of New York, whose first concert of this 
season was given last Thursliuy evening, at 
Steinway Hall. The nudienes 
ing almost entirely a subseripth) 
it Was Very because the Societys hus 
maddie itself known ws singing the: best miusic 
in the best way. The chortsot seventy volces. 
under the skillful training of Mr. Joseph Mo- 
senthal, their couductor? gave a large and va- 
ried programme, with complete sitisftaction to 
their hearers. Old-time and 
Part-sonzs: aid chorus from Mendel 


Was select. 


Lorelei: wa and choru.~ Sclu- 
Mass, and various dluets, and 
other interesting which we have tet 


space to record with particularity were given. 
It was an evening of rich enjoviaent. 
the gentlemenof this Society, 
Messrs. G. Bush, and Rockwood, 
tenor, and W. H. Beckett amd Aiken 
basses, have undertaken to give three Bre nines 
of English Glees, at De Garme'’s Hall, on Janu- 
ary 2th, February kth. and 2th. These are 
the flmest voices and miost intelligent. 
svinpathetic singers of the wiets and 
any whoare fortunate cnourh to attend these 
evenings of vocal “chamber music ev- 
ome admirable sinwing. 
Lhe Brooklun Philharntone 
ty s second coucert gave an agre@able, but 
programme. Phe or- 
Schumann's interest- 


y™ 


no mans renarkalle, 
chestral selections wer 
ing Mitufred overture, Haydn's Military Syim- 
of the 


‘hiring hi< three veur- 


phony in G major (No. xi. twelve syim- 
phonies Haydn wret: 
residence in Tendon), 


ing 


aod resound- 


March, ‘She svinphony wie 


at the of the first 
Part ot the concert, When all the hate: comers 
were comfortably enscomeed in their seats, 
ind the aiviience had music to 


attractions< ond conver- 
wational topics, were in auiet and disten- 
ing moml. The work in the ev- 


treme, and was civen with delicacy and cvxnct- 


ness; the “military part iscontinedtoa single 
drum effect, and that tithe is deciledily a mi-- 
Miss Adelaide Phillipp’ well-known 


nomer. 
voice was raisol in two well-worn, 
(from Donizetti's Furerita and Mozart's Mar- 
and a gracetul Gneore, Th 
Herr Darvel, played with or- 
chestral accompaniment at 
while the 
the audience 
horn quartette, who played, with preat -weet- 


eornet soloist, 
urranwement of 
were roserved the Freneh 
ness and the rich sonorous power characteris- 
tic of their verul simple and 
familiar German sons. 
te be a large cornér in the 

everything in the form «of 
of all kin lx, the Fre neh hort 


‘There always seems 
populace heart for 

on 


went straight te tliat 
music, 

The next concert (February 
marked by the introduction of 
phony, written for the Society by Vr. George 
Bristow. Tho-re will also be given Beotheo- 
Amilantse, from the Trio Oy. and that 
most delicious of all musical series, Mendel 
soln's Midawamer Night's Dream 

—The Juliles Singers from the 
Vuiversity fer Colored people Nashville, 
more on their retinds for thy 


will be 


meth) 


Tenn., are ones 
purpose of raising £0).000,in addition to the 
thes raised hast seur--this Dov the 
pletion of their buildings. Their steees~ seems 
Last year, their first real impetus was 
puined at the concert they gave at Plymouth 
Brookisn, and thes the can 


paizn in this part of th: country by anothe: 
conmeert in the pr Thei: 

handsomely Tor the 


building 
ws theimsaullare. 
phenomenal in and their arti- 
waned 


wa-fall. The concert wa-, 


well worth voices al 
eulation is t 
Bhamec many acheoir ot culture in 


i= 


able churecties wl gs 


ue not always 


and expression, though thes 


their concerts are their singing of the real me- 
gro songzeand hvinns, which they deliver with 


nfire. anunetion, ada will that rou-e an auadi- 


ence to Theirn 
est approaches te tailures are when they, 
wWrittem for aged th 


tempt seios or purt-soners, 


re rit 


We 


an utterly 


from theirs. W ix}i tiie il I= 


learn this wisdom fer them. People can hea 
to the concert of the Jubilee to hea 
nezro music —from the plantation and the 


forest and the cotton-tield 

but, specifically, <ougs, What thes 
do hereafter, With more and differnt ceultiva- 
tion, is another point: but mow their business 
isto create and maintain an interest in heer 
music, And they are doing it. God prosper 
them in their mission! 


Mut-boat, from thy 


4. 


—Theodore Thomas's third 
Concert was brilliantly atrended at Steinway 
Mall, a week ago, and the programme was, of 


course, Well Selected and performe |, Mozart's 


G minor 
Overture, and Liszt's Syruphonic Poem, 


ruptures of. 


W ith their 


Fi~k 


Symphony, Scehumana’s Muanfred 
qaria, were the orcheatral pieees. Rubinstein 
played. with orchestel 
Beethoven's Conerrto No. 4. und as solo a 
fantasie of Chopin, The next con- 
cert «all at ateinway Hall Saturdays 
evening. Feb. Is’, and at that time will be pre- 
Schumann's Third syniphony in E tlat. 


COTES 


phonic Poem. Orphews, and the of 
Warners Meistersingor ron Nirnberg. Miss 
Mehlig completes this with 


hopin'’s Concerta No.2, Fo mimer, 


An attractive comeert is te 
be given at the Brooklyn Acadesiv of Mursis 
onthe January, the verformerm being 
the Thomas Orchestra, 8. Mills “the <u- 
por,’ Miss (lementine Latsar, 
Sinpathetic vote, 


Whose 
pure ane 
boultivates method acceptably lewd 
Plymouth Church oH. W, 
Mr. Thomas prives some of the 
popular in his repertoire, including the 
[phigenia Broek Scene 
from Lohengrin, Schumann's Traii- 
und Hasein’s Serendds. Mr. Mills plays 
ome oof Chopin's conmeertos, and Miss Laser 


uit) 
the Singinw in 


the 
Peed. 


-ings Mendelssohn's Tntelic« Phe concert 
isn complimentary form Mr. 
=f anil tek now? 


guniist= of Broeokivn, 


Lasar, one of the 


We. 


THE FAVORITE RENEWED. 


SOW is THE TIME TO 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY, 


of the New 


eleaotr 


stillfresh and cleat Pheircoastuut use to sup- 


index of muchors, ets ts Pratl 
pauper, aml clepuntl 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
A 11S William Street, New York, 


113 A 115 State Street. Chicago. 


chear enuuticlas | 


cor vel 


LUE UNION. 


PROSPECTUS 


VF THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


of this journal, it having attained the 
largest cirenlation of its class jm the 
world, has enabled its Publishers to 
add to its excellences, strengthen its 
hditorial Department by the addition 
of experienced and successtul writers 
and editors, and give these 
SPRCIAT, 
A Serles of Star Articles jy Mr. 


contin) through the yeur, 


SERIAL STORIES 


Distivarisnrn 


The Publishers have arranged for seve. 
rl serial tales oy the most and 
Anverican writers. to at different 
pertwis during the sear. Among the Autibors 
thus are 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
Hier new Story, full of fresh life and 
arity, will bee in our 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Her new Story the Sequel toc My 
Wite and and will protatidy be commenced 


nert Fall 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


} neal fii. it 
\new ond sparkling tale of Amertoaun Lite. 


ROBERTSON GRAY, 


This ix thie’ petere jr 


ol 


cory Write 


of the tates over 
his 


more then 
A Splendid List of Contributors, 


tofore written for the UL but 
others Whom eure biereasing re- 
~ourees enable us and more widely te 
nod attraetive England ond \mer- 


( (, |}: Rew, BE of the Mis. Kos. 
of the Advan: President Porten, of 
It is jest from the press, containing a neweollee. poy LyM as ANON, 
then Popular parker quantity of the Christian President Gilt 
quant y, W. RAYMOND, of the of of alifurnt 
together with instrumental ame in every varietyof And other fameons News: Bisin op THEN TING TON, 
form, the test popular writers f Paper Men, Ais, . ew Dork 
musk Price, bound tn Beards, 210; in Cloth, JAS. FREEMAN Bishop 
A present forateacher from a scholar or friend W. De Ang W. M. TAYLOR, 
Boren Kes. KR. S. Jr., 
NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK, Mus. Ht. 
By GEORGE F hoot Mics. 1a. W. Bebe tin kK. 
| Mrs A CALAIOUN Bey Hen, 
Notation. Votes. Culture, Harmony and Composi- ise fred ore, 
exclusively for teachers und those Wh: are pre- 


sand refined Christnias Pre- 
(Qin hands me and almost indie 


pensable the one fora sel class, the othertor 
Teacher, Published by 
CHL MOTTA Oo, 
CINCINNATI, 


\] 
SUITABLE FoR 


ther, ap 


PRESENTS. | 
he J. W. 


benutiful tilus- 


Palit nm, With 


trations, Price, in boars, or inn 
Stainer’s Chretmas Carols Beautifully 
Ask for Noveil witt bes 


talziel Price, elegantly und, 


German Volks Lieder Ene. and Ger 
KRandegwar = “ue | Lit ore 4) 
gril 
gi 
gilt 
eile 
Mer nhs with it Wea . hooks 
Pauper 
Beethoven Sonatas Bune 
scl bert = Ten Sonata 
Pieces 
ttrean ATrrangement< nm ferent 
Masters, 
Music for Church 
Coopers Organ Arrangesnent*s® 7 ene! 
Hills Short Viluntaries. en 
pains select Orwan Movemert- 
Wels’s Modern Organist... 


«ots. ench, 


Seach: Orator 
“al Music. 21 75 exch 


Operas *1 
Volumes Plain und 


Any work sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 
warked price. 
Address, JOUN L. PETERS, 


BROADWAY, NEW You. 

Send ®) centa for the December number of PE 

TREKS Mt sical MONTHLY, and you will cet 
worta of ous latest and best Music. 


Bound 


A Department of Questions and Answers 
Has been established. which will every 


week answer queries on melizious, moma. [Bib- 
lienl., Social, and other topics of wenenmal ine 


FREE! 
The Iiustrated Holiday Number, 


Wie present to every new subscriber for 
copy of our beautiful Plu-teated 
Nuruber of with 
Pictures, Christena< Stories: and interesting 
by Mere. Stowe, the Whittier, and 
many others In thi<x commences Miss Al- 
new Story, the succeeding numbers of 
which. up te damuars will be presented to 
every teow subecrite r. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM! 
MOST FXQUISITH FRENCH 
OLEOG 


ix the only to 


yee teali 


Nis 
fiffing 
Waele 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY 
and her Pets.’’ 


The Publishers of the Christian Tonion 
at the begwinning of this last year, offered asa 
resent to every subscriber those two pretty 
French Oi) Chromos, now farnous as Wide 
Awake” and“ Fast Asleep.” The thousands 
of letters which we have received, — 
these lovely ehild-heads, have been so muc 


| 
| 


| 


Vor. VIL, No. 4. 


our own announcements ther 
well afford to simply wrToy, param. Hal 
bis own experience. 

Now, just as * Wide Awake” and “ Faat 


Asleep” surpassed anything that had ever 
been done before in the line of premiuma, 
Our neXt year’s premium still stands at 


the head of the list. ericans can do # great 
many things well; but they cannot make and 
print Chromo-LAithographs as well aa French- 
men. We know that, for we have looked and 
tried in both directions with great thorough. 
wes. Batwe are Yankees cnough to get the 
Prench to sell us their artistic skill, and that is 
point where the (hRristian Union has a great 
ndvantage over all other competitors, For 


WE SEND TO PARIS 


several times a yeur, some of our own 
number, and keep up a careful personal in- 
spection of the works selected and prepared 
for our subscribers, We have been so forte 
mate ts to secure un admirable and worthy 
center-piece to “Wide Awake” and * Fust 
tor our next year’s Chromo. It isa 
FAC SIMILE of u charting painting by Lary. 
rhon tone of the most famous artists of the 


Purisian school, cntitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY and her Pets,” 


umdisa subject for any art-lover to be 
delightsi with, The color, the tlaish, the deli- 
of conception, the sweet attractiveness, 
and the thoroughly artistic beauty of the 
Whole thing, makes ita picture that any one 
must welcome. It is charming 
portruyed. It was painted ox- 
presely tor the Chrietian Union, and will be 


GIVEN AWAY to its Subscribers. 


CRIGINAT PAINTING CesT OVER 
The nineteen color-stones 


Th 


of that wrt inthe whele world. This 
is the 


Largest and HWandsomest Prouch 
ihremo crer offercd 

Dy any tewspaper, The size x 
inehe=, is larger considerably than the two 
“Baby Chiomos put together (neurly 
luangers; if put upen the 
tuarket in-the ordinary way would cnsily sell 
for to Chor arrangements for prints 
are Very complete, Dink ut fio 
tublishimetnts in Paris ud owe have ever 

raison to believe that we shall have a rol 
these pictures in New within « 
low Weeks. We have many ictters asking if 


“Wide Awake” and Fast Asleep" 


still ter we tind, both from 
wfents suleorilems, that tues wre stillin 
unabated and no wonder, for they 


Winthe well was the eye, and, as the 


pai of Chromos, Wile Awake” 


We 


cays, “ Unlike nin 
few that cost more. one can look at 
them day utter day and not We 
therefore continue to PRESESAT 
PAIN to cvery Annual Subscriber 
who peters them. The regular market price 
of these teautiful pictures is (#lu 
DOLE. ARES size inches cach. 

Whichever one of our two Picture 
Premitim= is chosen (the boar or the Olro- 
graph) will be delivered) in the order of the 
(fe on our fo Tenemwers da 
new But, in order to have 
no Mistake about the cntering of names on 
our books amd printed list (fo, complications 
and mistakes are very easy \uamong 140,000 
names renewal le hotinetly stated 
meh, in the letter orderif@g: and every 
riptwii ual ln the money. 


pietures out of 


— 


OF ST 


AB FOLAAIWSs: 


ONE YEAR, ONLY $3. 


Every Subseriber (new.or old) for three 
follurm, will revive the Cumistian for 
one the Holidas number, the 
opening chupters of Miss Alcott. new story 
to January Ist, and the choir between the 
iwo pieture premiums, viz: the charming 
ane 
Lilt Runaweoy and her Pete 


$22 Worth of Pictures Free! 
HOW? Look! 


% Any one sending 25.75, shall receive 
the Uston tor two sears, the 
lustrated) Holiday Number, the opening chuap- 
tem of Mixx Aleott’s mew storys to January 
Ist. and of the 

The this presented 
are deliveralde at the If the 


subseriber wddis tem cents for expenses of 
wrupping. toniling, of either premium 
S33. 80 ther: the picturcs will be mailed 
ured if the scenes 25 cts, 
more altowether), the copies so mailed 
will etwonely sizeui, und vuar- 


ready few Trem the of 
on card-board and the Gleogriuph on 
etretcher cxactly like 
anoil painting. varnished, 33.40 (must be 
sent bY Apress at riter. 

The mounted form is much the best for 
fhe subscriber: o¢ all pictures mut be 
mounted before freming: and the vaat 
uniformly und ut quarter of the usual OXe- 
pense, Therefore, all subscribers should send 
for their pictures 

Som? money by Postal Orders, Drafte, 
or Megistercd Letters, Currency at the risk of 
the sender, 


SF FIRST COME. FIRST se 
The earlier you renew your Sub- 
cription, the sooner you get the 
Picture. 

J- B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York: 

state plainly which Premium Picture 

ix desired, or better yet, «end 85.75 for both, 


andthe Price for Meuvating and Mailings 
also state whether it is «a renewal! or « new 


| Mure and cothusiaesuc tuuu were, 


. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1, 
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JAN. 


- 
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From Suturday January ll, to Satarday 
dan, 1s, 

ease in rates which wae neticerd 

last week bas become more market. SIX seven 

per cent., rding to the nature of collaterals 

are the ruling quotations. In Wall Street, National 


Money. The 


Bank Notes are plenty, and ereenbacks= ure scarce 
Advices from abrowd report a continucd case and 
bullion in the Honk of bnglend, 

Gievernment HBend« A mi 
deround, with eant supply, on firmer 
rates. Only $215 a8) were offered at the sulb-treasury 
on Wednesday, and of the only eh" 18) were 
taken as below por in weld. 

sold. price has ta nsequence 
of seme epeculations cut of the ewpeort 
demand. Exchange still rules high enough & 


tarther shipments. 
“tate Bonds, Transact) 
he one feeling any certainty as ty Southern Pe 
Arkuaneus is «till in arrears for January interest,» 
is Teaoulstana, and Virginia will receive coupons in 
paymenteof taxes, Coupons ( Va.) sell for 
Railroad The demend ty 
business large. The New Vork Central 


ns have been 


netive, and 
aml 


will negotiate a new lean of of 
which @)(eni(en) will be in Sterling bonds. The 
directors have authorized 
bonds, provided they can be placed’ at par. They 
ure to be convertible inte stock at par. 

Stecks.—The market is with 

Forcign Exchange. “ists ase bills 

The Ranks. The fll wing table the 
etate of the New York Banks 

Jan. i! Jan. Changes 

tenders #50000) Ine. ot 


The lliowing table «h 
Quotations for the week 


Wabash 
Northwester: 
Northwestern pref “ 
St. Paul 
Se. Paul pret 
Central of Now Jerses Mere 
ri ole ly 
BUSINESS NOTIC#, 
oF Frew & Waren, 
New Jan. IX, 
The CTTESAPEARKE and ODO, the CEN- 
TKAL and WhSTERN PACTEIC BON Ds, allo! 
Which have leon bs us, we beljlevs 
to be the best and inost desirable Ine |} 
Vestinent Securities in the market: which in 
time become very scaree, especially 
the Gaovernment will probably, during the 


ther larwe lot of Five- 


vear. pay off in wold an 

‘TWENTIES, and issucin their place Five Pes 
Crest. Boxps. 

The CHESAPDAKE AND OTTO PER 

CENT. GOLD BONDS, the total ameunt of 
Which is only are secured ia 
property worth SP to and 
are fully equal in intrinsic value to the CEN- 
TRALPACIFIC Bospe. Thev are issued in de- 
nomination< of 210, 250, and 31,00), COuponor 


registercad, and at their present market price 
very desirable, 

IX PER CENT 


( acerued Interest 

The CENTRAL PACIFIC 
GOLD DON DS are 
adem 


»well known to re 
lor 
meaty oor al 


threes 
pric 


time runved in market wre 


puir. 

The WESTERN PACTIIC PER CENT 
Gouin Boxps amount te This rend is 
now consolidated with the CENTRAL Paciric, 
and the payment of ite bonds, principal and in- 


Waris 


terest, is assumed by the latter. Coupon bonds 
$1.40 cach. Their market price to-day Is @ 
to Ax they have recently boen lutroduced 
en the Stock PExchange, we expoet ta 


them rapidly rise te the price ot CENTIOAL 
Pactrica, being substantially the sume 
eharacter and value, 

We buv and sell. ae usual, Government 


Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow 
make collections, and conduct a general 
banking business in all its branches, 


FISK & WATCH, 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, | 


10 Wall Street, New Voerk. 
—— for the eale of the following Ratrroad 


AN ADA SOUTHERN, CAYUGA | 


-UARY 


we the highest New York | 


ROAD 


10 Per Cent. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TO INVESTORS. 


To those who wishto REINVEST JAN- 
COUPONS OR DIVIDENDS, 


those who wish to INCREASE 
THEIR INCOME, from means already | 


THE INDIANA. 


ASD 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILWAY COMPANY'S 


invested in other less profitable securi-| £ArSt Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 


thy 
Northern Pacitle 


We 
of the 


ties, 
(sold 
well 
productive, 

The 
Ten per cent. 


cat 
preminm inte the 
at Market Prices, The 


ure always 


= Levels, 
rite of interest 
ta) 


per cent, is 


Seven-Thirty | 
Ratil- 


seven three-teathes | 


Stef currency — yielding an income. 
more than ome-third greater than U.S. 
5°20-. tiold Checks for the -emi-annual 


the Bonds 
ter the pros whiress of the 
taal ele 
in 


terest) oon 
storks cud 

for Northern 
FAVORABLE 


reserved! 
oN 


ithe @ 
TERMs. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


of HENRY CLEWS & CO... 
Wall Street. New York. 
Bills of (ireular 


Travelers’ vied Commercial Credits ix 
inall parts of the world, 
hemmed, Titerest allowed on all Daily 
evens 
cility afforded 


— -- 


Banking House 
huRNER 


BROTHERS. 


14 Nassau Street, New York. 


received subleet te cheek at «lelt 


interest available af atl busines centers, 

made ali Coupous Pavable January and July, 
DRARYTS and TRANS. | 

PERS on San | Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western | 

comission for cash. Carefully «cleeted invest. BREN IN OPERATION VEARS, and haa 

tment securities for sale net eurnings sufficient t+ guarantee punetual pay- 
We specially recommend the 7 PER CENT. ment on all oDiigetiome of the Company. inelading 


FIRST MORTOANGE BONDS the 
BELGOMEING TON ant 
VESTERN KRATLWAY EXTENSION 


{prime security, fully entitled the conftdenes 


f all investors PRICE 80 amt INTERES] 
urel cirewulars Lilie rts 
furnished on applleation, 

WOOD & DAVIS, | 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 

phanda varletv of eho iee bonds t 
ket at suleeription prices, execute orders fur Creve | 

Urilier. hed rails sd stocks 


‘ 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
No. 3! PINE STREET, 


Wenep, =. DD. 


Vermilve & Ce, 


MARVIN BROS., 


BANKERS, 19 Exchange Place. 
Ruy and sell on sfock<, 

Receive Deposits 


with 


Wa 


nm <«t farorable terme. 


Fornish all kind of Peands negotiated by ther 
Bankers ut advestised prices 
Negeotinte Mallwav and other Loans 


and duit 


Ceneral Banking Business. 
RAIL Whether you wish t. BUY «1 
SELL. write t» 


HASSLER & CO., 


7 all New Vork. 
4. 


BONDS. 


W. 


Kansas School Bonds. 


10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds 


10 Per Cent. 
8 Per Cent 


PRINCIPAL AND T 
NEW bor sale b 

OTIS 

New Pine st 


PER CENT. NET. 


The Iowa and Company will 
money on Firet-class Ke ul it ten per cent 
interest, net, payable senmt- annually in New York 
end will guarantee the «lleet f all loans made 


PAYABLE IN 


Rankers, 
New York, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


dation: 
with (ity Dauk-. 


are 


(700L,1) BONDS, 


FAST ANT? WeeT AIR-LINE OF Le 
MILES FROM ENDIANADOLIS, INDIANA, Te 
Dee ILLINOIS, two of the largest railway 


in the Weert. 
The WESTERN DIVISION eighty-five 
thix imyortant line for the tire 
reet Western communiqonution with the 


BLOCK COAL FIELDS 


and ready for busl- 


of Indiana, will be @ mpleted 


ness, With an ample tret-class freight and passe. | 


by PREBRUARY, boo 
md «a highly eultivated 


ger equipment 

It truver<es a populous 
distriet, n 
assured a pre fitable 
and farm pr «net« 

A peart of the et ofe 
amid willin the end, be paid in cush by the 
om the line 

Bonds each, payable in thirty vears, prinel- 
puland interest, In GOLD FREE OF ERN- 
MENT TAX. 

sinking per eent. of ur 

Jett) of which those m 
on COMPLETED ROAD. 

bor sale at Mand accrued interest, 
elul Agents of the Company whom pamphlets 
toformation mag te 


ta the start, in coal 


mstrnietion has been 


eurnings. 


— 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO, 


Neo. it Wall New Vork. 


BONDS 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


THE 


Indianapolis, Bloomington, 
and Western 


EXTENSION RAILWAY, 


miles, whieh, 


nthe batensionm of 21, 
will have when « 


thre 


itis timated im in- 


ecme larwer Luan that of the old road at the present 

Nearly miles of the Extensf on ts finished, and 
the wh le will be completed during making 
trunk line, ome Gerpoeration, of ina 
~«ethon not surpassed by any inthe West, 

It is seeurityv is offered ot the 


bow orice of AND INTEREST, 


We ree ommend these one f the 
desirable securities to the market te all investor 
wid e=pectilly te =, ane 


forthe use of truest funds, 
make are invited 


nalexamination 


Ali having large Investments ¢ 
tu. go over the lhneand make per= 


mape, 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


Bankers. Ne. 14 Nassan 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 


furnished on appileation, 


— 


70 


- - 


PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


miles) of | 


ow Without railway connections, and it | 


selling 


by the Pinan- 


| 
| 
| CUNARD LINE. 


bu 


“VET 


PIRST humbPug or 


Al percent. Mortgage Rond forsale on «one of 
the great rowds running from New Vork City--o 
the thint raadin New York State, The most 
desirable bond of all the Midland issues, affording 
the large-t mie and promising the greatest 
_prent 
rice, ond interest 
We believe them « m the safest | 
proiitable investments offers in this market for | 

yeurs 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO, 


Nebraska Bonds, Guaranteed. | ; 
Bonds, City St. Paul, Minr.. 


FoR THIS LOAN 
25 PINE STREET. 


SOLE 
Na. 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 


7 per cent. Cold Bonds 


BY 


MONTCLAIR RAILWAY CO. 


tian 


(suaranteed by the New York Midland. | 


The MONTCLAIR ts the DIRECT and STIORT | ti ‘a, 


through it« Ageney. All paid by the 
rower. New York and New Fngland references,’ TINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey 
mel full particulars sent on ap Hieation. Samuel are tested nm the Dasis: st They 
Merrill (late Governor of Lows), President are GUAKANTEED. It ts «a bome road, running 
Address JAMES B. HEAKRIW ELL, FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Drawer 167, Des Moines, Ia. «ured of a large busines« and a fine future. THIs 
BOND OFF RKS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALI, 
Tre FIRS? MORTGAGE SEVEN Pen Cext. | OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
Boxps of the IN) THAT, EQUAL =FCURITY, Ft Is 
die) WESTERN and soctm , LESS IN PRI 
Kall. ROAD are a safe investment. url We commend to investors. 
accrued interest. GIBSON, CASANOVA 
® Exchange Place, N. Y. POR SABE BY 


1 () PER CENT. First Mortgage on Im- 
proved Fetate in Illinois, worth taree 
times the sum loaned The beet security offered. 


Write to Wirsos & Tows, Bloomington. for 


LAKE, MUNTVULALR, New Jerecy. i Uligvis asa place of luv 


A LLEN. STLIPHENS 
Bankers, 
Ko. 25 Pine “treet. 


| P. 
| 


Semi-Annual Interest in this City, 


For Sale at 80 and Accrued Interest, 


& Bankers, 4 Pine =t 


We offer the f liowing CHOICE BRONDS at prices 
OVER PS PEK CENT. on the ta- 


Wis., 


that will 
vestmett 
OF PIAOVER, 
run. 
ait APAHIO COL, COL. valne 
KAY NITY. Meh. have bur © veurs to rum, 
rs interest proimptiv when 
WRPERER CENT. NEBRASKA 
| Principal and Interest in this etty 
Caller send for de-eriptive 
Pitter. & Bankers, 14 Pine St 


THE UNION SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


ST. Loot MISSOT RI. 
600 Olive Street. 


pay 


COUNTY, valne of pre perts, 


Wis... 6 and years t 


ver (en), 


WONDS, 


Capital s500,000 
Vaid in 25.000 
“urpla~ Fund 26.772.85 


Colleetions and aeceounts of Merchants, Bankers 
and others licited 

We have at all times 
“Pet «t the hig 


fer eale MUNICIPAL. 
hest urnuce., that will pay 


tee per cent. on the investment, including 
Kansas and Misseuri, County and Township 
Bonds 


LOVE Cashier. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 
616 Broadway, Meckerst 


NEW York, Dee. 
lith AL DISIDEND,. 


Trustees of Instituti have declared 
Annual Dividend, at the rate of Six 
Annum. «on ail that | ave 
ete gee for three or sit mont 
(te Pavable op and after the third 
Momiay in January. 
All dividends net wil! receive interest 
the as de 
‘BR 
DWAKD 
ALVORD, Secretary 


| ‘The 
the 
eer cent. per 


N. Presiets 
r usure r. 


THE BRITISH & NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 


RETWEEN NEW YORK AND 
ALLING AT CORK 


NEW 


Wed Jan. 7 Wed 
W Jan TAS Wed 
“UMA CALANKIA 
from New Vourk 
Steamers murked tin 
KATES oF Pass 
able termns 
ther ports on the Continent amd for 
pert bor freight and eal 


Feb, 


t steerage 
‘lichets 
chets 


RANCKLYN, 


ROOM. 


Althemuh wo) King night cond 
ter the thetuscnds whe are their 
tikes, there t new 
ere me »plemeied story 
pauper a whole ft niv sh. Senedd AT ONCE and 
Abt. the which ts sent bv 
ewindle., 
(ur money. 
cimens cents, 
Refer tee NN 
= the great News 
Address ir 


| Agent 


THERE i 


see tare 


PION GAT ARANTEDD, oF we 
it Avents wi 
tmiv si whole vear Semel 
r, ti 


is 
Spungled Bann 
MES 


York, ard Quin 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PLOW €o.—IMPLEMENTS 
WMWACTIINES. Beebmun Street, New 
v 


- 


¥ \RGEST MUSIC sSCTIOOL IN THE 

Tut Ni Ww AND ATORY OF 
«ton, ffer< te Muste Students, 

Tic recite PT fre, adra ans 

Tae Dowrser BATES oF TUITION. 

Trew pens Cirenlare 
giviow full particulars, mailed free te any address, 


Director. 


b. TOU RIFE, 


Caentiomen me«lutions, able tn- 
afruct-rs. reas eho les me Chri«- 

cisely “uny tim, 


en 
| LPLEWoOos 
YotuNea LADIES =e 
r ite superior faciliths» nd rare 


Sprinw teri ne Fe bre 
He VK. I’rineipal. 


NORTH - 


INSTITUTE ror 
rthirty vears 
beuuty of 


i NIVERSITY. 


Ve \ Millitary llewe, 
in 1464. PrerankaATory 
Classtenl, anl Vilitarw Ir at 
Diseipline. Acdress Prof. CHARLES DOLE. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester. Mass., fits Bee ond Men for Com- 
Its rior merits 


mon amd “clentifie 
METCALF, 


stated in Cirulur. © 


JIVERY IF W MILITARY ACADEMY 


for be ‘ys. 
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